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LOOKING ROUND, WE see London altered and, indeed, 
there is less of London. When we find familiar or 
famous buildings fallen, we realize that their fate has been 
taken out of our hands. But the first shock of that gives 
us no right to throw up those hands in amazement that 
our city be bombed. We may not on the one hand 
proudly say that we are “ all in the firing line ”’ if on the 
other we cry out that we are civilians. In implying that 
we did, might, or should thus, cry out, the Press showed 
itself out of tune with the people. 

When the people of London are told that their spirit 
is splendid, they are only rather wearily surprised that 
it was not known it would be. The Press didn’t know 
that because, like other of our institutions, it had the 
misfortune to mistake nineteen-forty for nineteen- 
fourteen. It sought to answer air-attack with complaints 
of “indiscriminate bombing”: it wept that aged and 
ill had been killed; with an enthusiasm which might 
have heralded originality, it remembered the phrase 
“ baby-killers ”, and invited us to become indignant at 
what was happening to us. 
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We were indignant. On many scores—lack of deep 
shelter, of sanitation, of speedy transference of homeless. 
Some of these have now been righted and out of fairness 
it must be admitted that thanks for this is in part due 
to the agitation of certain papers. But as to bombing, 
we had always known what was in store for us. We knew 
that where there are barracks there will be bombs. Ifa 
town houses barracks, we suppose it not unreasonable if 
that town is hit. If a power-station is built near a bridge 
or a terminus, occult gifts need not be very highly 
developed to foretell that bombs will fall round all 
three. If one nation sends children overseas, it is to be 
thought likely that its foe will share its conviction that 
the young form a vulnerable and valuable target. 
Factories making war-material, railway-lines carrying it, 
warehouses holding it, invite bombs ; and those living 
near them know they will not be immune. These are 
the horrors of war. They are not lightly to be endured, 
but endured they are, and by a populace whose tenacity 
deserves better than to have reactions suitable to the last 
war refurbished as news of this. 

The Press undoubtedly has a hard time. It cannot give 
much of the news it would like to give and it knows 
that the public already knows much of precisely that 
news. The Press is censored, shorn of staff, delayed in 
distribution. But if it is hindered in some of its functions, 
it should fulfil the rest with the greater initiative. No 
difficulties need prevent it from keeping in touch with 
the temper of times all are sharing. Yet day after day 
we find the morning’s papers lagging behind the events 
of the night before as they tell the public simultaneously 
to “Stay Put” and “Go To It”. The papers allow 
themselves to be as remote from reality as the radio. 
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I don’t know whether this is more marked in London, 
where we know what we have been through, or out of 
London, where we are eager to know, but it is a pity. 

The radio, it is true, cannot be accused of sensa- 
tionalism. So uniform are the bulletins that anyone who 
relied on the wireless might be forgiven for wondering 
what day of the week it is when he comes out of his 
Shelter. We have bombed Berlin, they have bombed 
London . . . . Dover was shelled, Dunkirk has been 
bombarded. And so it goes on. 

So, it may be said, does the war, and that is true enough 
in its way. But the first rule of reputable journalism, be 
it printed or broadcast, is that the dullness of the news 
should not affect adversely one’s purveying of it. One 
writes to be read, or one speaks to be listened to. To 
be read or heard, it is one’s duty to be interesting. The 
interest is slight in such constantly repeated pronounce- 
ments as One pilot said ““I have never seen anything 
like it. We dropped our bombs and there was a terrific 
explosion”’. By now, listeners know only too well 
that bombs often do explode. The more hardened 
the listener, the more limited seems the vocabulary of 
the speakers, “ ter—rif—ic’”’ being the favoured word 
of the month. It is right to know that in these raids we 
give as bad as we get, but routine repetition of evidence 
does not convince us of the momentum of our effort ; 
in time it merely acquaints us with monotony. 

We hardly expect to hear statements phrased as we 
ourselves think them—Dakar goes, Dagenham remains. 
Our ungeneralled civilians stay put. We know the 
difficulties of the broadcasters, as we know those of the 
Press, but we think they should discount them, as 
they should discard much of their time-worn technique. 
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Local pride is hurt when, after a particularly trying 
time, the inhabitants of a borough are told “it was a 
quiet night”. It may have been—but not for them; and 
they feel a right to some space in the news. More than 
pride is hurt when “a town in the Midlands ” is reported 
as raided. We appreciate that which town cannot be 
said but the result is that we are at liberty to think it is 
any, the one we are most interested in. Through a cross- 
section of people, that one nameless town becomes every 
town in the Midlands. The effect of that could be 
offset by having regular bulletins in papers, and on radio, 
of life in varying localities. Just as Drama, Books, Music 
used to have columns on certain days in the dailies, so 
could the South-West, North-West, North-North- 
East and West One. Just as the grudged concession of 
Art was offset by Athletics, so could havoc in a hospital 
be offset by activities of ambulances elsewhere. 

We might scrap the constant pictures of wreckage. 
Admittedly most of London still stands, so there is no 
news-value in photographing that. But if we see pictures 
of a destroyed house or shop, we are sorry, but scarcely 
surprised, and immediately eager to know if others near 
it or next it, which perhaps mean more to us, remain. 
When we don’t know that, pictures of wreckage fail 
in their effect because they are dull. They are part of the 
news, and that is dull. The radio’s dull. But the people 
of London themselves are not dull. They wanted shelters 
—so they took them. Hiding underground, they want 
news of what’s been going on above—so they get it. 
Not in the old ways, indeed. But by letters and diaries. 
The writing of letters has revived, and with it much of 
the comfort resulting from expression of experience. 
The inevitable immobility which war brings to large 
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clumps of the populace has heightened appreciation of 
expression, whilst creating at the same time a civic 
sense desiring to be communicated. 

People must always have news, as much as other 
nourishment. What has happened to others? is one’s 
first thought after an air-raid. And so one writes letters 
to inquire, and during a raid one tells of those one has 
received. Debarred one’s outer news, one sets down one’s 
own, and the chronicler resumes pride of place in the 
community, and the tale-teller returns. 

a * * 


In this number, I have deliberately given more space 
to the war than hitherto, taking advantage of the freedom 
a monthly enjoys over dailies and even weeklies to satisfy 
that need to know, “ What has been happening ?”’ 
By Bus to Barcelona is the first part of an account of a 
recent journey from Switzerland, through France, Spain, 
and Portugal, to England this autumn. In England itself, 
Alun Lewis, a poet once a school-teacher and now a 
soldier, writes of the thoughts behind khaki, and 
L. S. Boyd contributes the best description of one kind 
of shelter out of the hundreds that have been sent to me. 
My own diary is printed not because the events it records 
are thought to be remarkable, but indeed for the opposite 
reason, that they seemed representative ; and so much 
interest has been shown in the paper and so much help 
given to it through recent events, that I felt news of it, 
in more detail than last month was possible, would be 
welcome, this. 
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ON BEHALF OF both the paper and of himself, the Editor 
is happy to express his deep thanks for great hospitality 
and many offers of help received during recent weeks. 

* * a 


LOOKING FORWARD 


It had seemed to me unlikely that cards and calendars 
would occupy much attention this year. But in October, 
they are already on view in the Northern town near 
which the paper has temporary headquarters, so it seems 
we shall once again urge their sending; this time, not 
without some pleasant sense of revenge on the post 
offices for their recent marked lack of public service. 
H. K. Fisher has promised, in default of new productions, 
to write on pantomimes of the last century, culled from 
books of words, and other contributions will be Marianne 
Moore’s history of The Dial, an essay on The Myth of the 
Mandrake by Winifred Graham Wilson, who wrote in 
the last issue, and a continuation of Bryher’s journey, 
to Portugal. It will not, perhaps, be possible to stress 
“ good cheer ” this year, but seasonal catharsis is achieved 
by selections from Sitwell’s Fables. These are eight new 
satires by the editor of Zwo Generations, to be reviewed 
in the same issue; along with The Most Haunted House 
in England, Haunted England, The Gathering Storm 
(William Empson’s new poems), Under the Rose, Folios 
of New Writing, The New Burma, and Juvenalia. 

* * * 


THE*s CIRCUS 


Many items attractive to amateurs of Astley’s, the 
Cirque Olympique and other past amphitheaters are to 
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be found in the latest catalogue of Ifan Kyrle Fletcher. 
These include bills of such nineteenth century establish- 
ments as the Landport Theatre, Portsea (3s. 6d.), the 
Southampton Arms, Camden Town (7s. 6d.), the Marina 
Hall, Ramsgate (2s.); a broadsheet giving “a true and 
particular account of William Bilbow, Showman, who 
sold himself to the Devil in the City of Kilkenny”; and 
a Rockingham porcelain group (circa 1838) of Van 
Ambrugh, the famous American animal trainer (£7 7s.). 
Be co * 


FROM JAVA 


The same catalogue is rich in material on ballet, 
marionettes and music-hall. Important collections are 
eleven of the famous Englebrecht peep-shows, made at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century at Augsburg, 
(from £7 7s. to £3 10s.) and eighteen prints of 
Edmund Kean in famous roles. Nineteenth-century 
sheets of Chinese silhouettes, and Javanese shadow- 
figures, made of perforated leather, are other items 
which strike the eye. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, it may be 
noted, has left Bond Street for ‘‘ Merridale ’’, Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire. 

x 2 He 


AMERICA COMES IN 


The history section of Lyveryman’s Library has 
hitherto lacked a history of the United States, “ the 
difficulty being to find a work of suitable character and 
length”’. Too late for inclusion with the new Everyman 
books in the review section there has come in Volume 
965, Cecil Chesterton’s History of the United States, 
first published in 1919 and now re-edited by D. W. 
Brogan. The topical interest attaching to this publication 
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makes it pertinent to state that Professor Brogan has 

written an introduction of five thousand words, has 

annotated the text, and supplied a bibliography. There 

is also a chronological table of events in American 

history from 1918 to 1939, which brings the book down 

to the present day. ; 
* 


FOR POSTERITY 


W. H. Davies won early recognition, both for his 
prose and for his poetry. But his life was long, and his 
lyrical gift the more sustained. Though the quality of his 
writing was never questioned, it may be doubted whether 
his younger readers are sufficiently familiar with more of 
his prose-books than The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp to remember whereabouts lie buried that coat, 
that shirt and those boots which, in his early days, he 
buried, each item separately, in the United States. 

* as * 


RATS AND WEASELS 


In the eighteenth-century there was published a 
pamphlet dealing with the scandals attaching to the 
payment of pensions to those we now think of as the 
Royal Hospital veterans. In this, which is called The Rat 
Catcher of Chelsea College, occur some lines, which how- 
ever apt they may have been to the occasion, are not 
without certain relevance to affairs in Europe at present : 

“Some Mice he did deprive of Bread ; 
And some with that of others fed ; 
The Rats and Weasels he’d entice, 
Then serve them as he did the Mice ; 
And let each play upon the other, 

As he did on them all together ; 
Which made them all afraid to squeak ; 
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For then not one of them could speak, 
But in an humble Pieteous Tone 
Would just cry out and then ha’ done; 
Trembling before the aweful Face 

Of such a Man, in such a Place”. 


BS * * 


THESAURUS 


It is itself a commonplace that the commonplace 
phrase first comes to mind, in face of unusual emotion. 
But occasionally vivid experience begets the vivid 
epithet. Such, I beg leave to claim, was the use of 
“exhilarating ’’ by a charlady of my acquaintance, on 
the first night of London’s reinforced barrage. Another, 
my own, hoped that “ the dear friends ” who had taken 
me in ‘‘ would keep as well as possible in these unnatural 
times ’’ and refers to bombs as “ relics ’’, which is strictly 
true, as they are left behind. But such happy chances are 
few, and I feel it only fair to state that I can no longer 
look with an appreciative eye on any contribution which 
contains one or any of the following words or phrases ; 
home from home (of a shelter); bloody but unbowed ; 
invasion (as an adjective) ; troglodyte ; secret weapon. 


* * * 


FAMELESS LIVES 

Man is remembered for many reasons, few of which 
he can either choose or control. Yet, though we live 
long, and leave little recorded, our lesser is tributary 
to others’ greatness, which shows the better thereby. 
Such, let us charitably hope, may be true of three women 
who died two hundred years past. In themselves, they 
appear to have done little save stave off their last hour, so 
that it might seem they put off entering the next world 
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until they had outstayed their welcome in this. Mrs. 
Pimm, of Soho, died at the age of one hundred and five, 
“without any seeming impair of her faculties’’; Margaret 
Finch, a gipsy queen, four years older, though “ her 
manner of life was the same as is usual with those 
people ’”’ was described as a singular character ; probably 
because her habit of hugging her knees so contracted her 
sinews that she had to be buried in a square coffin ; 
the third, Margaret Patten “‘ subsisted for years mostly 
on milk”, and though one might call this dull as ditch- 
water, it enabled her to beat her contemporaries by no 
less than thirty years. 
* * * 


THE ROVINS 

More remarkable were the Rovin family, of Hungary. 
Two hundred years ago died John Rovin, aged one 
hundred and seventy-two. His wife, two years older, 
died in the same year, which was the one hundred and 
forty-eighth of their marriage. 

They left four children, of whom the youngest was 
one hundred and sixteen years old at their death. 

* * * 


FREE SPEECH 


Oswell Blakeston’s architectural article in this number 
was announced in the last as “‘ A Study of the Follies ”’. 
I apologize for any misapprehension this may have 
caused, for Pelissier, though an institution, could hardly 
be described with politeness as a building (rotunda 
would have been going too far). 

Such errors are unfortunate, but inevitable under war- 
time conditions, and we have not yet reached the climax 
of compositorial confusion which enabled a London 
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daily, on 11th October, to state in one issue “ How to 
Grow Onions, a Record Crop of Carrots ’’, and “‘ Some 
women, can handle a horse and dray. An exception, 
however, is Miss — —, employed by the — ” (Inset, a 
picture of Miss —, driving horse and dray). The same 
paper in the same issue answered the (not entirely 
grammatical) question, “Is U.S. secretly pledged to 
war?” with “ arodfinluaorbf—rrrrrr”’. I await, there- 
fore, the day when the Premier’s speeches will be 
reported simply as “ Grrr”’. 
& * we 


THANKFULLY RECEIVED 


Generosity sometimes receives an added impulse if 
those practising it feel some connection, at however 
many removes, with the recipients. Half the staff 
of Life and Letters To-day is now in the R.A.F. Any 
who find it an encouragement to know that their 
work is going to specified individuals are invited to 
send comforts (plainly marked) to this office, whence 
they will be speedily forwarded. 

* % 


* 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAILS 


Correspondence may again be sent to the usual 
address. Owing to the shortage of staff mentioned above, 
I am, however, forced to make a new rule that we cannot 
return those unsolicited manuscripts, whose authors 
send stamps but no envelopes. I regret any appearance 
of incivility, but with increased calls on diminished time, 
our first concern must be with publishing what we accept 
rather than with using and addressing our own envelopes 
for what the senders seem only half-hearted in their 


willingness to receive. 
B 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

In connection with the article English Ballet Music in 
the October number, Miss Edith Sitwell writes :— 

““ Sin,—May I ask you to be good enough to allow 
me to correct certain misapprehensions to which two 
sentences by a contributor of yours, Mr. Eric Walter 
White, may give rise. ‘In the case of William Walton’s 
Fagade,’ writes Mr. White, ‘it had been the composer’s 
original intention that this suite should accompany a 
selection of Edith Sitwell’s poems declaimed through a 
megaphone ; but in the ballet version it was decided to 
omit the poems.’ 

“Mr. White is not in a position to know the facts. 
I, as author of the poems in question, will therefore set 
him right. 

“Mr. Walton wrote this music as a setting for these 
particular poems, which are highly complicated exercises 
in technical virtuosity. I, on my side, wrote the poems 
in order that they should be set to music by him. In 
short, we collaborated. 

“There was no question, when my friend, Mr. 
Frederick Ashton, contemplated making a ballet with 
the music, of including the poems. Such an idea was 
never suggested to me. 

“I have already suffered considerable annoyance 
from statements of this kind being made by persons 
who do not know the true facts. I have, therefore, 
taken this opportunity of making the facts clear, once 
and for all.” 


THE BUS TO BARCELONA 
By BRYHER 


DAWN Is OVER but it is still cold. Several languages are 
going on at once. The sidewalk is piled with rucksacks 
and small cases. We are going “out” after spending 
half our lives in Switzerland; how long have we been 
there, twenty years, twelve years, eight years? None of 
us English want to leave, it is not Drake that is leading 
us, rather Cromwell. I suppose it was some Roundhead 
slant in our natures that drove us to Lake Geneva years 
ago and it is duty, not inclination, that has gathered us 
now, with the permitted thirty pounds of baggage 
and, as ordered, a rucksack of food for three days. If 
there is to be an invasion of England, as they say, we 
cannot sit under the Alps and hear about it on the radio. 
“Those grey English skies,” somebody says, and 
shivers. If only we could start, have the irrevocable 
frontier behind us, this wait on the quayside near the 
swans is shaking all our resolutions. We are not all 
unhappy, however, there is the Berne boy going to 
Boston on a student exchange, Swiss business men 
talking casually about the next ski-ing season, some 
Jewish refugees bound thankfully for South America 
and, most important of all, ‘“ Toulouse.” 
“Toulouse” is French, married to a Lausannois. 
Her brother has just been released from a prisoner-of- 
war camp and she is going south to bring him back to 
Switzerland and safety. She is, as she says, very fortunate, 
though her French relatives have lost everything. She 
will talk all day without stopping about her home, her 
baby, the war, there is only one person to blame, she is 
telling us already, “le Frangais”’ (he was too easy-going, 
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too credulous, and must take the blame), but she is gay 
and amusing, and this helps. 

It is seven o’clock before the buses arrive at last, two 
for us and one for the baggage. There are forty-four 
passengers in all on our “road-train” that is now 
practically the only link between Switzerland and the 
neutral world. We try not to look nor think as we 
speed along deserted roads to the border. 

It takes a long time to enter France, visas have to be 
examined and money has to be counted. “ Toulouse” 
is heartbroken, all depends upon “‘ ces messieurs ’’, but 
hers was kind and she feels that she might have got 
through another kilo of coffee. She is in front of us with 
an Irish priest bound for Trinidad and a young American, 
the second row is English, the third Swiss, including a 
courier with the diplomatic bag. “It is like the old 
coaching days,’’ somebody suggests. 

This is the road to the Coast. I cannot count how 
many times I have driven down it, before the war. Then 
it would have been so full in early September that we 
should have seemed like caterpillars. To-day kilometre 
after kilometre passes and we see neither car nor truck 
nor, what makes it even stranger, people. Sometimes 
far off there is an old man or old woman working in the 
fields. In the small towns there is a look of misery on 
passing faces that makes the drive unbearable. There is 
no food displayed for sale and the deserted land is, 
literally, a nightmare. 

Grenoble was desolate, grey wisps of cloud hung over 
the hill, but a meal had been arranged for us. Melon, a 
small piece of tasteless chicken and grapes. Bread was 
scarce. All the same we felt guilty in taking it from the 
inhabitants, but it had been ordered and to refuse it was 
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impossible. There were many officers at the other 
tables and I hope that it will be a long time before I see 
such faces again, they looked sick, they looked 
bewildered, they looked helpless. 

We drove off, hoping that Cromwell was right and 
that there was virtue in duty. Switzerland seemed not 
a land but a civilization away. To cheer us, “‘ Toulouse” 
began to describe a holiday she had spent in Provence 
the previous year, it had consisted, it seemed, principally 
in eating. There was the day when she had had to munch 
her way through an entire menu or risk wounding the 
innkeeper profoundly, “c’est un réve,” she recalled an 
omelette ‘‘ des choses a tomber par terre tellement c’était 
bon ”’ and finally she had had to lie stretched in a chair 
for two hours to get over the effects. 

We passed what had been a house and three wrecked 
bridges, blown up by the French themselves during the 
last days of the retreat. Otherwise there was no visible 
trace of the war except that there was nobody to be seen, 
and we continued silently until seven o’clock when we 
stopped beside wild lavender and a Provengal vineyard 
for ‘le picnic”’. 

Nobody wanted to eat much, but we sat on the sand 
and stretched our legs, sheltering from the wind behind 
a hedge while our Swiss driver told us how on one trip 
the passengers had had to sleep on the beach, “‘ and there 
was a mistral blowing.’”’ Everybody asked him in turn 
about our chances of getting over the Spanish frontier. 
On most cars somebody has got turned back. 

It grew dark, the driver’s lights failed, but as nothing 
was on the road it did not matter. It was eleven when 
we reached Sete with its welcome smell of the sea. 
During our journey of sixteen hours I had counted ten 
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private cars, all with the label denoting that they were 
on medical or transport work, and a dozen trucks. Those 
familiar with the Coast in summer will realize what a 
change this represents. 

We were fortunate at Sete, our rooms were clean, 
and there was a fresh breeze from the sea. Others else- 
where were not so fortunate. They woke us at five and 
by six we were driving along what was to me a fresh 
strip of Mediterranean. At Narbonne we got breakfast, 
one slice of bread and a cup of coffee each, if we wanted 
more we had the food in our rucksacks. I thought of 
ancient Rome when this was a central administrative 
post, one of my companions remembered that it was 
famous for honey. We said good-bye to “ Toulouse,” she 
left us here to go by railway to the city of her name. 
“A nice girl,’ the young American moaned, waving 
violently, ‘‘ she certainly was a nice girl.” 

The landscape was sandy and full of tiny, aromatic 
shrubs, it was a little like Corsica. I could think now 
only of the prisoner camps and the men who had fought 
their way from Spain just to be left to die on these bleak 
slopes. Perpignan (the name was so familiar that I felt 
I must know its streets) was gayer and more crowded 
than any town we had previously passed. There were 
striped awnings, dark faces, and here and there, a mule. 

We could not sift impressions or even remember the 
scenery. We were all afraid of the frontier. There was 
no logic about their choice. Sometimes everyone passed, 
sometimes they shut out the English, sometimes the 
Swiss, a fortnight previously they had barred even the 
diplomatic couriers. We climbed a hill, rounded curves, 
and Port Bou, the French village, came into sight. 

To shorten the story, we turned out of the Swiss 
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cars, which had been very comfortable, at eleven in 
the morning. We all passed but we left Perthuis, the 
Spanish side, only at nine that night. We spent the 
intervening hours, first of all going through the exit 
formalities in France and then eating out of our ruck- 
sacks, perched on benches or kerbstones along the Port 
Bou street. It was three when we got to Perthuis. It 
took me two hours to get my money counted, entered in 
my passport and stamped. In Spain foreign currency or 
traveller cheques have to be declared and counted both 
on entering and leaving the country. Whatever money 
is needed to be changed for expenses during the stay 
has to be entered on the passport. It takes a long time, 
there are no business machines, everything is done by 
hand. Every piece of baggage is unloaded and searched. 
Then there are the police. They pounce on journalists 
particularly. An American lady, wearing a hat with a 
broad seagull wing, is questioned for half an hour. She 
had been writing a thesis on the Council of Trent and 
they are, perhaps naturally, suspicious! “I kept telling 
them,” she explains plaintively, “ that it had little to do 
with contemporary Spain,’ and seeks consolation in 
sucking a raw egg, these with biscuits have been her sole 
sustenance on the journey. It wasa pity that one smashed 
right over her bunch of keys. 

It is sunset, a flock of goats pass with a little goatherd, 
such as I have not seen since Greece. There are olives, 
the priest and the young American scramble down and 
wash in the tiny stream. How long will it be, we 
wonder, before we shall see these Mediterranean sunsets 
again? There are false alarms, people settle themselves 
in the cars that are simply converted trucks, eventually 
we move off in the darkness. 
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All we ask is to get to Barcelona and a bed, but that 
is a long way off. We stop at the first village. The 
drivers go to dinner, a few of us follow, most of us eat 
our own food and envy the Swiss who has brought a 
mountain sleeping-bag with him and curls up on a seat 
murmuring something about “‘un petit nuit de dix a 
douze heures”’. Sleep is much more important to us 
now than food. We visit amongst the cars to keep 
ourselves awake. There is an American girl straight 
from Vienna, she will not say much except that she had 
first tried to get away over Petsamo and I remember 
the bilberries, the birches, and the reindeer, and explain 
that it is not a town but a state. 

We sit and hope. Mrs. Seagull of the Council of Trent 
voices the thoughts of all of us. ‘‘ Next time that I sit 
in the middle of Europe in a frontier town, I will do the 
organization myself.”” She has had a dream, she tells us, 
of a new passport, worn like a blanket over her back, 
and each time that she had to cross a boundary holes 
were punched in it. We laugh, yawn, wish the seats 
were not so hard, until finally we start, driving under a 
clear moon along what must be by day a very beautiful 
landscape. Every few miles we are stopped by a police 
control, the towns are deserted but a blaze of electric light. 
All is strange, we feel ourselves in a quite other 
atmosphere ; eventually at three o’clock in the morning, 
twenty-one hours after leaving Sete, we drive into 
Barcelona. 


DELAYED ACTION 
(4 Diary of Recent Events) 
By ROBERT HERRING 


Saturday. They are dropping more than ever to-day. 
They would be, just after we came out with a number 
saying how quiet London was after the coast! Feeling 
I must acquire material to rectify this, I go out to look. 
Others seem to have seen everything—flares, parachutes, 
planes. I never have. Though I haven’t taken cover if 
I’ve been out, so far I haven’t gone out if I’m already in. 
Now, I see a midge-burst of machines, minute in the 
sky. I have to remember the size of a plane to recall 
what these are and can do. “See the fire?” says the 
man next to me on the kerb. “ There, through the 
trees.” “ Cloud in the way,’’ I say, straining. “ Clahd ! 
That’s it, that’s the fire.”’ 

Heavy, thick, coiling. A pall (one will have to be careful 
with words if this goes on), a pillar of fire by night—the 
phrase comes into my mind. 


* x x 


And it was so. Orange glare domed the City, seen 
from our bridge. It spread, as the tears in my throat 
spread, watching it (Defoe, of course). “ There goes 
our week’s butter,” a woman says, wistfully. Equally 
wistful, but detached, accepting a fact, her friend answers, 
“No, that went at . This’ll be tea.”” Half grimly, 
half humorously—not angry, not cynical; unless that 
is what cynicism is. I have a feeling I shall learn the true 
meaning of many words before long. 
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Sunday. 1 went to bed last night with the sky a 
sunset—‘ made in Germany ”’—bright as a child’s 
paint-box sketch, and as unreal. Or real perhaps, in 
a new way. Perhaps what has been unreal, put off, 
kept under, is what we shall face daily now... . But 
that won’t make it real. I will face, and I will fight 
exaggeration, but I shall not accept it. 

ae ae * 


The fire is still on when L. comes to supper. In fact, 
a new one has begun, shooting viciously high. And so 
has a raid. 

We go to the bridge. We should not, but it is our 
London they burn. We have a right to pay respects to 
the pyre. A thunderstorm joins in, as if resenting 
imitation. We take shelter from the rain in a café. “‘It 
would seem,” says L., “ from the direction, East Ham.” 
In a lull, she goes home. I write until 12, then to bed, 
smiling that I, who in peace never will go to bed (have 
quarrelled innumerably with friends inclined to leave), 
now will not sit up. “A man must have his sleep,” I 
say, though certainly not in those words. 

ae a 


Monday. 1 didn’t get much after all. At 4am.,a 
bang woke me. “ One more of those,” I said to the 
dog, “and I get up.’ But the next didn’t let me—it 
rolled me out. The bed’s low, and too springy to stand 
on; all the same, the bomb sounded near, the nearest 
yet. I waited for another, then went back to sleep. 
It seems wrong, not to be “up and doing’, but if one’s 
not trained A.R.P., one is not wanted outdoors, offering 
both amateur help and the possibility of being one’s self 


the next casualty, neither welcome. 
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They had aimed at the bridge, missed it, but hit a 
shelter instead, Mrs. Payne, my houskeeper, says. I go 
out. Three streets away, I see ambulances, and storage 
vans ; I have not seen the latter before, but know their 
new use at once. Sickened, I walk on, till the way is 
barred by another crater. I look up, and am gazing at a 
famous house I wrote of last June. A voice says, “‘ See 
the fire-chaps last night ?”’ Bert, who sweeps crossings, 
now sweeping up the windows round our feet. ‘‘ Coo, 
I laughed at the A.F.S., like we all did. Called ’em 
snobby amateurs. Bleedin’ ’eroes, they is. Dead beat 
they was when they comes back this morning. At it 
all night and new to it, too. Amateurs ! Bleedin’ ’eroes.”’ 

I get back to find L., with her bicycle, having heard 
“all the little houses are down”. I’ve seen that 
none are. She suggests it is wrong all the same, to 
be alone here at night, and that I join those sleeping 
on the floor at her flats. But I think it intensifies things, 
to disrupt too completely, and a mattress in my kitchen 
seems sufficient concession. 


* * * 


This evening, home from office, there comes—crash/ 
I decide to join the mattress below. Descending, saying 
“you must put up with me down here for a bit, Mrs. 
Payne,” I skip the last three stairs, as whizz-whew goes 
abomb. Shout is what I do first, “‘ get in there,” pushing 
her in the shelter-cupboard, following fast. Crackle, 
crash—every thinkable noise, and some others. Then 
quiet, rimmed by fire-bells. Mrs. Payne thanks me. But 
she was blocking the door, I couldn’t get in till she had, 
and I have to explain that. 

We hear wardens running. One says, “ It’s somewhere 
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here.” I imagine being told to leave the house. Going 
upstairs, I see clouds of dust swirling the street. 
ue * * 


It had been two hundred yards off, direct hit on two 
houses, which are now broken biscuits. Rescue squads 
there, the street closed with Home Guards at the end. 
As the “All Clear” goes, Mrs. Paige, the shelter- 
marshal from the church, hurries up, “ Has the Father 
gone there ? It’s the Doctor’s house.” 

That is on a corner, opposite O. I go to inquire how 
he is. I find him safe, dispensing brandy and bromide. 
Seen from his end, the damage is wretched. Personalia 
flung to the skies. But it seems the blast went my way, 
for he had no dust, and one pane only went. Stretchers 
come out through shop-windows. I see Mrs. R. the 
fruiterer, white and dazed. She had not been there— 
that is what’s dazed her. “‘ Such a wreck of the ’Esperus 
I never did see,” she retails. “‘ And it’s the first day, since 
the war, I had left. I wouldn’t have, neither, but that 
one of my customers, Lady B., sent along and ‘ Mrs. R.’ 
she says, “I wish you to shelter with us.’ Not wanting 


to lose ’er ladyship, 1 went. But the poor souls that 
ici tecaeaete 


* * * 


Calls of inquiry are general. My friend, Bobby 
Roberts, a voluntary warden, arrives. There were sixty 
in the hit shelter last night, and they fear that the Doctor, 
working there all day, has lost his family in the house hit 
this evening. ... No longer do we take “ local pride ” 
in our bombs. We live close in this region, know each 


other, and our tradesmen are friends. One loss is 
our loss. 
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Roberts tells me that he was woken by a gas-main hit 
outside his window. “Not very nice” is his way of 
putting it. It had been his night off, but I gathered that 
when a sheet of flame lit up the room through the 
curtains, he decided it wasn’t, and went to help put out 
the fire. His first. ‘‘ And reassuring to know how easy 
it is’... Yesterday, we learnt to respect the A.F.S.: 
to-day, it is the wardens for whom events teach me 
admiration. 

xe ca * 

Two phone-calls: O. offering country sanctuary, 
and L. sorry she must cancel her suggestion, ‘* because 
I have no longer a flat.”’ Her block has been hit, at the 
same time this evening. The bomb blew another flat 
across the corridor, into her own. She, canteening, was 
out. But C. was there, hurt but most blessedly saved— 
the wall, as it bore in on her, bore in also on a chest of 
drawers. This, flung across her, saved her from the 
intruding avalanche of concrete. They have found 
refuge with friends, but food will be welcome as the 
friends are out on A.R.P. duty. 

I say ’ll be round. As I hang up, the sirens go. Iam 
glad Roberts is with me, to have heard. Had I been alone, 
I might not have kept that promise at once; it might 
have seemed easy to wait till it’s over—I’m not sure what 
I would have done. 

But it’s better than waiting, to set out, two of us, with 
Red Riding Hood basket of soup, brandy, (what else does 
one need? Shock—) cigarettes, eau de cologne. A tin 
hat gives confidence. More screaming bombs. It should 
be noted that, out of respect for the traditions of our 
district, we call them ‘“‘ Whistlers ’’. Roberts says “‘ You 
have always eleven seconds to take cover when you hear 
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one’. I think that at no other time in my life could I fall 
flat on my face in the main road at night without being 
arrested. 

Basket delivered, we find what we feel like—a pub ; 
open; with Pimm’s, what is more. When L. and I. 
lamented last night from the bridge the plight of those in 
the East End, I did not think to be succouring her so soon. 

* a * 


Tuesday. Thinking that communications may become 
difficult, I decide to go down to the hospital on Wednes- 
day instead of Friday, and pay two days early. 

At the office a lunch-time warning. I decide to get 
home to the dog, who shows signs of not liking it much. 
Last night once he looked at me, to say “ Is that quite as 
it should be?” 

In the Mall, people move fast to trenches. My taxi-roof 
rattles, the windows shake. I could do with a less old and 
quicker one. In Buckingham Palace Road, people run,— 
new to me, this is. Nearer home, none about. Arrived, 
I ask the driver in. “ Hear the bullets dropping ?”’ he 
says. Could chaz be the rattling ? No—how rumours 
grow ! After yesterday, everyone round here picked up 
“shrapnel”. Yet anything black I saw in the road turned 
out to be coke... . Machine-gun bullets now ! 

But later, buying rations, I find more shop-windows 
out. “Serve you through the front now” says the 
butcher, quite pleased, as if it saves time. He adds it has 
just happened, either vibration or... machine-gun 
bullets “from the dog-fight”. Over the Palace, I 
learned, and the first bomb in the grounds. 

* * * 


The vet comes to inject ; for the dog, having got over 
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pneumonia, has St. Vitus. I think nerve-effect of the 
raids. The vet is sorry to be late, his car has been lifted 
in the air; as it was closed, he had not heard the other 
infernal machine. 

= * xe 


Wednesday. 1 leave while the night-raid is still on, 
6 a.m. At the coast, evacuation notices are posted up. 
The station is crowded with mothers and children, as it 
had been a year ago, then arriving. 

Many appear to think London much wrecked; for 
my part, I had been told this town was hard hit. Best 
answer to that is the long row of glass greenhouses on the 
way in. Complete as ever. We’re not told about them, 
they are landmarks—still standing, but we must not 
know it. No casualties yet at the hospital. They have a 
good story that two German pilots came ashore in a 
rubber boat, but in the rush to add their aluminium 
paddles to the dump, they were almost ignored. 

* * ae 


One of the nurses has raised over £5 from the rest for 
the Nurses’ Air Ambulance. That is good, when you 
think of their pay, and there aren’t so many of them. 
Most want more to do. They know they’ll get plenty 
shortly, but feel they have been here a long time, being 
paid, doing little. It is certainly quiet, and I tell Sister I 
think there will soon be more for me in London. She 
agrees. 

I shall miss it, and feel sad as I leave for the station. 
I have closed my mother’s flat, and now—no more 
hospital ; after a year. The station closes as I get there. 
A raid, the third to-day. I have never entered a shelter in 
London, and don’t feel like it here ; I walk up to the flat ; 
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once there, I find I have not the key ; it seems absurd to 
sit outside, on the stairs. I return to the station, where 
trains are resumed. Mine has just left. In half an hour, 
one for Brighton. I wait, under the glass roof, among 
mothers. Roaring engine—a German plane flying low, 
much too low. A Spitfire pursues. People crowd in the 
streets. Down here, they still stand, staring cheerfully. 
I long to tell them what bad raids are like, but I mustn’t 
show fear. I wait, liking neither the glass roof nor the 


crowd. 
* * * 


The train leaves, with planes at random overhead. 
We haven’t gone far into country when we see burning 
in a field a Jerry-built plane. At Brighton, the London 
train comes in with blinds down; so they are having 
them up there, as well. —To my imagination, the people 
leaving look quiet ; anyway, there is something funereal 
about a train with all blinds drawn. 

It’s not long before we have to pull down ours. That 
happens twice. In between, I notice that both airports 
we pass are intact. Indeed, all along the line there is, at 
this date, little damage to be seen. 

I get a taxi in London just as the 8 p.m. warning goes. 
It is fourteen hours since I left this morning. I am tired. 
It is rather a rush, paying, stamping cards, balancing the 
books, getting out next week’s and leaving all in order 
and explained. I shall sleep. 


* * * 


But H. is waiting to tell me that my old house, round 
the corner, has had a bomb at the back. Disposed of 
before any damage. 

* * * 
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To bed amidst distant bumps. Suddenly, a new noise. 
Deep growls. Our A.A. guns, but added to, it must be. 
Louder than anything else and all round one. Fierce but 
friendly. I stretch out to sleep, feeling circled. 

a mK * 


Thursday. This morning, my head aches as if 
gently hammered all night. Would that be the noise ? 
Can I feel noise while asleep ? “ Mild concussion ”’ says 
a friend. Nonsense, I retort—but admit that I have 
known times when it was easier to concentrate. 

* * * 


They ring up from the office to say we are not allowed 
in. A time-bomb near. Nothing to be done till it’s 
removed. Burnets come to fix my blinds ; the fixer says 
there is one up by them. So it is not our end of the street. 

se x * 


I go round with L. to her flat, bent on salvage. 
“I’m sorry you don’t see it at its best’’ she says, as we 
mount masonry into the drawing room. Apart from 
uninvited bricks, it looks more intact than it should. But 
the other rooms aren’t; are not, in fact, rooms. “ Still,”’ 
L. says, “it is not without interest that a bomb, doing this 
much damage, does not do more. And nobody killed.” 
Strewn clothes, twisted girders, remind me of a long-ago 
Christmas fire at a Clapham store, which my nurse 
against orders took me to. I know, as we say “ there is 
really quite a lot left”’, that this will sink in as a hurt, to 
feel later. To see a home wrecked is a wound. 

* * xe 


P. calls, on her way back from East End. We are angry 
at the state of the shelters, at so few, at lack of deep ones, 
at the plight they’ve been exposed to. I recount that in 

c 
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Mrs. Payne’s borough, she finds a shelter with a part kept 
for those who must work next morning; quiet, with 
lights dimmed, for sleeping ; this should be general. 

We get little news now from press or radio, so we learn 
most from piece-meal putting together of what each 
knows—lI add that, since Sunday night’s bomb, people 
here fear surface-shelters, and crowd under the church. 
Mrs. Paige had 140 last night, where there should be 88. 
I explain that she caretakes the church.; but she’s on duty 
as shelter-marshal all hours of the day and night ; stout, 
redfaced, and in black, because her husband died only a 
few weeks ago. 

* 5 

Friday. My coast town has its worst raid to-day, 
the day I should have been there. M. rings up, from 
her City flat early to say an explosion sounds as if it 
were by my office. ‘‘ You had two bombs, you know.” 
Between raids, I go in, with a suitcase. Buses full ; 
no taxis; I walk, feeling people think me evacuating. 

M. was right. The street is barred, but I meet the 
landlord of the building. He reports “‘ the stairs hold, 
but your rooms got it pretty well”. I follow through 
with him, thinking he means pretty badly, perhaps. 

Yes, he did. Bits of ceiling came down and the 
windows came in. Drawers blown from a desk, but not 
a book out of the shelves. The clock strikes, neglectedly, 
still on the mantelpiece. Over rubble, I make my way 
into the next room. Tables hurled, as if arrested in angry 
conversation. No window here, either. The bomb was 
just opposite. One shop, across the lane, no more than 
twelve feet away, is cut sloping and crumbled. The next 
has still tomatoes, in a dish, on the counter, and a glass 
shelf remains balanced on pickle jars (the Café Nestor). 
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A passage that led down (so often !) to Romano’s is 

piled solid with refuse. Strange, amidst so much knocked 

down, to find solidity where before there was space. 

Well, it looks much like L’s flat. A routine explosion. 
* * = 


I pile contents of file into suitcase. I take cheque 
books, address books, cashbox, subscriber’s list, type- 
writer. Lhat’s enough for the present. And a piece of net, 
which had held. The windows smashed, but the net held 
the stray glass. 

A shower of dust. On similar rescue-work, the literary 
agent, overhead, shows signs of coming through. So I 
leave. A last look—and by their emptiness the rooms 
imply threateningly what would have happened had we 
all been there. I turn my back on my office. We shall run 
the paper from home now. 

In the laden taxi, I wish there were someone to talk 
to. Or coming round to-night. 

* * * 


Saturday. Henry Jenkins is working on a street 
surface-shelter. ‘‘ Moving in?’ I greet him. “‘ Nah!” 
Henry’s emphatic. ‘‘ Trenches for me every time.” 
I say that the church is, surely, nearer. “ Don’t like it” 
says Henry. ‘‘ Was on the job, and don’t like it. Nothin’ 
against it, mind you, but trenches for me every time ”’. 
I tell H. this, my late mother’s chauffeur ; he has taken his 
wife and child there every day lately; to-day, he has 
moved, to North Kensington, so I can tell him what 
Henry says. 

* * 

The rest of the office is brought safely home. I madea 

list during the night of all I’d forgotten ; much of it, the 
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most necessary—of course. Silly, really, to have bothered 
with the file—as that held, the contents could have 
remained. Better to have brought the everyday things, 
in use, lying about. As soon as the night-raid ended, 
at 5.50 I went in, and had it back by 8 a.m. when the 
first morning one started. 

ok * * 


Uncertainty of transport makes me buy a bicycle. 
I remark to the salesman, “‘ This may be the most dan- 
gerous thing the war’s done to me yet.”” Sixteen years 
since I’ve ridden. “ Try it here”’ he replies, so I set off 
through the departments—Sports, Rubber Boats, Indoor 
Games, Leather, Toys—and into the lift, going down. 
Then to my bank. 

The order of visits, store and bank, is comment on the 
way we now live. I had thought first to get money from 
the bank, then buy the machine. I reflected that if a 
warning went, I might be caught at the bank all the 
morning and, the day being Saturday, would then have 
no cycle. But if I went to the Army and Navy, where I 
have an account, I could buy the machine and on it, get 
soon to the bank; most likely before the raid. And so 
it turned out. Though one started just as I’d turned 
down Piccadilly, homeward bound. 

* x * 


It is an old pleasure returned, to pedal downhill. 
I'd forgotten that exhilaration. I feel better about the 
office, too. It is not good to see where you have worked 
for five years made rubbish of, overnight, and mocked 
at. A door slapped on your desk is a symbol ; but so it is 
to climb over that door. We are brought up neatly ; 
this must be done, that mustn’t ; rooms must be tidied. 
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After first shock, there is, deep down, a mischievous 
relief at seeing rooms untidied, however wantonly. 
Far away, long kept under and taking other forms than 
jOy on its way to the surface—but there ; and to be felt as 
one crawls on hands and knees over chunks of concrete, 
perches on plaster and sees what, long ago, primitively 
one half-wished to be done—so long ago that only the 
most backward race in Europe now makes that its chief 
business, destruction. 

Cycling home, through the air, I can feel also that “ iz 
might have been worse’’, very much worse. No lives lost, 
and granted that your offices have to be wrecked, some 
virtue in your High Explosive, as opposed to other, 
bombs. Dust and debris, though inches thick, do not 
penetrate paper. In the letter-box, smashed to smithereens 
below, there may have been contributions of untold 
worth. Otherwise, as far as can be checked, few papers 
are buried or sent flying, ticker-tape fashion, through the 
window-gap. Blast buffets buildings, but had our bomb 
been incendiary, the tale would have tolled more. Fire, 
and what puts it out, would have left mark on proofs, 
papers, stationery. We cannot complain. And now every 
thing is at home. Dictionaries, duplicators, make-up 
book, and the machinery for publishing. We can’t 
complain. 


* 25 * 


After four days, they have got out—alive—the 
Doctor’s girl from their wrecked house. It took the 
rescue squad eight hours yesterday, working through 
the raids to get her. And Henry tells me that another girl, 
retrieved from Monday’s shelter-hit, said to her saviours 
“Keep smiling ” ; her age is nine. 
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Whew go the sirens just as Roberts comes round 
(not on duty till late), and almost at once whizz goes a 
bomb. A minute later, but time for us to be downstairs, 
whistle, whizz, crackle, crash. Crash-crash-crash. Crash. 
Five. The cupboard itself seemed gainsaid. We looked 
at each other. J didn’t like that. Roberts said “If we 
count sixty, we know they are four miles away’. We do 
so, but I am forced to remark that another may be on its 
way in that minute. We know, as we look, that we can’t 
afford to be frightened, there will be more to come. 
I think I hear screams. ‘‘ Evening papers ’’ says Roberts. 
Fire-bells overlay. “I'd better go see where it was.” 

Then knock on the door, very loud, urgent. Has the 
bomb fallen next door? 1 leap up and a figure falls in, 
streaming blood. The hair, I swear to you, on end. 
The rest yellow-grey, dust laced with blood. As I help 
him along, “ The church !”’ he keeps saying. By the 
voice, I recognize H. 

Roberts bathes the wounds. Brandy, shirts, blankets. 
“Todine’”’ I say. “ Frighten his wife,’ Roberts thinks, 
‘ witch-hazel.” “‘ They’ve hit the church ! ”’ he repeats, 
““ They are burning !”’ 

Roberts goes off. I try to prevent the patient from 
returning. Bromided tea helps. By the time “ All Clear ”’ 
goes he has done well with himself, and I start to take 
him home. His wife will be wondering and is not on the 
phone. He promises not to look up the street as we 
leave, and doesn’t ; out of the corner of my eye, I see 
those dread vans. 

* x * 

I did not know H. was in the district, and I want to 
know what has happened. But I must get him away. 
I notice that those we pass, emerging from trench or 
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basement, jump, when they see this blood-cut man. 
I feel sorry for them, and take him to hospital. They 
wash, bandage, remove bits from eyes, stitch head, put 
arm in sling deftly. The quick kindness of doctor and 
nurses is itself settling. They could not have been better. 
As we leave, I see by the buses drawn up and emptied 
that another raid has begun. We reach Underground and 
journey District, eerily. Then, two buses, and walk. 
His family are in the Anderson. I go first, to hide sling, 
while he talks loud reassuringly. In it are the other 
people from the house, a policeman and his wife. It 
is now ten at night. They won’t let me go back. I don’t 
want to be alone down there, and Mrs. Payne has the dog 
so I stay. And the wounded man talks. 


a x % 


He had been coming round to report his move com- 
pleted when the warning went. A bomb fell, and he got 
to the church-shelter at the top of my row. He was in 
the crypt when a bomb hit the church. The lights went, 
he remembered being flung on his back and then.... 
flames creeping, as he came to, half-choking with dust. 
He thought of gas, with one hand handkerchiefed his 
mouth, pulled someone, a woman, with the other. 
Felt along the wall to the back, got out, shouting ; 
wardens went in. 

Details of death in that darkness, of low moans that 
didn’t grow as the flames reached, it is no use to hear. 
It seems there was a coal store, and the bomb set fire to 
it.... Idon’task more, but I notice that his watch has 
stopped at the time, and it had been half an hour after that 
he got down to me, only eight doors away. 

* % x 
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The policeman has done well with this Anderson. Puta 
floor down, and mattresses, on which sleep the women. 
Above them, on a ledge, leaves of a big dining-table ; 
further mattresses for the men. The table-leaves stretch 
only three-quarter length down, so the women have air. 
In this way, all can lie down. Perhaps sleep. 


* e * 


Sunday. The policeman, on duty at 5, makes 
tea for all first. Later, I go with H. to the local hospital— 
my own pass tends to help. They haven’t had casualties 
yet, and it takes time for the machinery to be set in 
action. Half an hour, an hour (a raid meanwhile), 
an hour and a half. The Sister unfreezes gradually. 
His wounds go all right ; return in three days for removal 
of stitches. With so much blood about, I wish she’d 
use a less gashing lipstick. 

* RE 5 


I go home. As one crosses London, as one gets 
nearer, the craters increase. A new one by my old house, 
and by the pillar-box, a house down—one which, as it 
happens, had been noticeably sandbagged. So I fear 
several were sheltering there. 

The church still stands. The bomb exploded under- 
neath, blocking the entrance to the crypt. There are 17 
dead so far. Out of 55 there. May the others be living. 
But those vans are still there. 

* * * 


I notice fresh streets roped off. Round the corner 
from me, are three time bombs. Considering what just 
one did to the office, I don’t see running the paper from 
here, after the church, and I’m not so keen on my own 
basement, with its coal cellar. I will leave. I prepare the 
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house as best as I can against blast. The guns even 
louder. To-day’s total of enemy planes down is over 
150. Immediately, it is felt the tide’s turned. 

x oe % 


Monday. Miss Voules and Corke, of the office, 
come in. It is agreed that she take the business part to 
her home, further out, while I accept O.’s hospitality, 
with the editorial. At this moment, busy clearing, Corke 
is called up by the R.A.F. But he piles “ the office” ina 
taxi. I have written a page for Editorial, and cut down 
the October issue; the chief thing, to get it out as 
nearly punctual as possible. 

Se oe * 


Rest of the day, I pack and plan. But unless I move 
everything, there is little I can take. A raid catches 
me near H.D. I go in. She prepares mixed grill and 
coffee ; gives me sherry till ready. Her part of London 
not yet disturbed—it is good to be in a flat with flowers. 
By us, beds are in basements and pictures off living-room 
walls. But it’s odd to camp out in others’ homes in one’s 
home-town. 

* * ca 
M. has taken a room for me in her flat for the night. 
They “boast” (that is now literally true) an under- 
ground lounge. This feature, not thought much of 
before, is now highly praised. I cycle there, trying to 
balance rug, gas-mask, tin-hat and knapsack on one 
shoulder. Unsuccessfully. I pass queues at the shelters, 
mattress-lugging. 
x * * 

“They”? are on time again. But so are the guns, 

rumbling furrily overhead. Tenants appear, staking 
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claims with Li-lo and pillow in the dignified lounge. 
M. has already staked hers. A lady in stockinged feet 
crosses to her. ‘‘ Will you not share my sofa? Your 
guest could then have the chair.” Yes, it seems ill- 
advised at the moment to use my sixth-floor room. 

x 5 * 


But the raids are shorter to-night, because the guns are 
louder. In fact, when I am more comfortable than I have 
been for weeks, and could sleep through the night, we are 
woken constantly by successive “All Clears”. In 
between, tenants turn taps, taking celebratory baths. 
M. makes onion soup, but real soup, soupe a l’oignon, 
with croiites.... We talk, as we have talked at so many 
crises—Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Norway. But now 
crisis is past. I relax, talking. I remember, too, instead of 
having things leave raid-like gaps in my mind. As I talk 
to M., words come back that I said to Sister five days ago. 
I think there'll be more for me in London. M. says “ And 
you went down on Wednesday, and missed Friday’s 
raid? Oh! You weren’t at the office when it went off ? 
You were sleeping the other side of London when bombs 
fell round your house? Oh ! I am glad youare going ”’. 

a * Ae 


The bombs come again. I must say “‘ good-night ”’ to 
London. There will be less of it when I return. The 
stair-windows are lit by gun-flash as I mount to the 
roof—a famous roof, much Press-used, but now empty, 
and what a sight! (Wordsworth replaces Defoe). 
Flickering fierce flames from some market. Against the 
blaze a church tower, though safe from it, shows black, 
as if already scorched. To the left, distant glow, almost 
genial, like old peace-time lights. But behind me, new 
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flames, in a familiar part. East Ham, West Ham again ? 
O, my people! No use, now, staring—a week has changed 
that. 

* * ae 

Tuesday. Train again, but North this time, and 
strange to me. With two suitcases, typewriter, dog, 
I am taken in. Quiet, order, warmth and a permeat- 
ing kindness which is not only to me, to accept, but 
all round me, ambient as the air, for absorption. 

It is a long time since Eastbourne, since home. Tin 
hats are not worn here. (Yet, I add.) Mine hangs on the 
bedpost, a hive for bees. The head that was in it begins to 
work now—to put together, instead of splitting apart. 
My head says (I daren’t let my heart speak), “‘ The coast 
left, London left. Flat, home and hospital left. The paper 
is with you. Are you yourself?” 

Iam, ona roof; ina basement, I am not. Skulking in 
shelters, one is not one’s self. Making dash on acycle, one 
is. Working, one is. 

It is not-being one’s self frightens. I shall write on 
Fear one-day. 


(Postscript.—Since this, M. has been bombed out of her 
flat. L.’s has had two more. There is a new one, three 


doors from my house.) 


LANCE-JACK 
(A Soldier’s Journal) 


By ALUN LEWIS 


AFTER THE INFLAMED vulgarity and ugly tempers of the 
last hour, when the sergeant asked us whether we had 
any complaints, it is soothing and cool to talk things 
over intelligently to my chance companions at the mess 
table. One an insurance clerk, the other a private 
secretary to a biggish wig. I’d never met them before. 
They are both married; one of them says his wife is 
expectant. We chat together about the army, we think 
the same more or less—field manceuvres which might do 
very well for the Roaring Forties and the Covered 
Wagon, even for the last two years of the Boer War, 
even for the Chinese franc-tireurs in Japanese-occupied 
territory. But not for a vast army in training for an 
encounter with Germany’s tanks and air-supported 
infantry. We think perhaps things will improve as 
Morrison and Churchill get going. Anyway we are 
curiously impersonal, considering the imminent destruc- 
tion of Fortinbras and all his braves. A soldier is always 
impersonal. That’s the only way to preserve any privacy 
in conditions where one is never alone. Eight in a tent, 
lying on groundsheets, feet to the tentpole, kit piled 
high and in small space by one’s side. Writing letters, 
looking at snaps, cutting toenails, sewing buttons, 
contemplating something distant, brooding over some- 
thing immediate. It is all impersonal. The other seven 
don’t notice, don’t interfere. 

This impersonality is pervasive, too. Sometimes I 
think there’s no need to have a cause to fight for, or 
war aims. The soldier is non-political. He doesn’t talk 
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about Germany, but only about Jerry. When he 
becomes political, it is ugly. An inflamed patriotism, 
refusing any quarter, burning eyes. We'll wipe them 
out, the swine. We can take it, and hit back, by Christ. 
But I haven’t met many of that sort. The vast majority 
are kind and impersonal. The boys straight back from 
Dunkirk, bearded and dirty and slightly wounded and 
tired to death: I shall never forget how quiet their 
voices were, amenable as children, waiting for an hour 
and more till the bacon was found and cut and fried, or 
talking about it all as they lay in the sun outside the pub. 
“It’s marvellous, seeing the houses all standing, and the 
milkman coming down the lane there,” one of them said. 
He rubbed his forehead. “ They’re a// mad over there,”’ 
he said, pointing with his thumb towards the Channel. 

In the Army you begin again. All you were seems to 
have vanished. It was simply another mode of life, Civvy 
Street. I was a school-teacher in a big secondary school, 
a responsible and exacting job. Now I clean latrines, 
windows, barrack rooms, run errands for snooty little 
office clerks with a stripe on their arms, listen to filthy 
talk shouted from bed to bed, suffer a series of violent 
reactions; dismay that democracy has such a rough 
edge, bewilderment, sickness for two or three people 
whom I long for by my side, fatigue at having to begin 
again, to get to know people again, and again and again 
no doubt, feeling uprooted, unreal, dull and without 
conversation, reluctant to begin again. In some ways 
it is a good point from which to start, this sudden levelling 
down. Millions are facing it in Europe, in a much acuter 
form than I. I am not hungry, nor ill clothed and shod. 
But the Poles, the Balts, the Germans in the Balkans 
and Russian Poland, and the refugees, they are bewildered 
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by this nightmare of strangeness, of newness, broken 
homes, useless qualifications, forced labour, distance. 
They will have to wake and live this nightmare. It is 
incredibly, unforgivably cruel, inhuman, harsh to the 
old, to the sick, to mothers and wives going alone. But 
to the young and the bold it is the loudest challenge 
ever sounded on the trumpets of the wind. Conventions 
go, respectability, narrowness, the suburban train and 
the Sunday best. Those who were trapped are forced to 
be free of the old routine. Those who were happy are 
forced to be unhappy, conscripted into a new way of 
life. Everyone will realize sooner or later that nothing 
is fixed, nothing inevitable. They will realize the 
possibility of change. Many long-standing abuses will 
no longer be able to conserve themselves. 

But it is dangerous, too. The soldier doesn’t bother. 
He is a migrant, an Arab, taking his belongings with 
him, needing surprisingly little of the world’s goods. 
He leaves his violin and his Cezanne and his garden 
behind. His wife, too, and his children, as time passes. 
Hitler’s soldiers have been taught two simple things : 
Obey Commands; Forget Home. In the long run 
these two rules are easier to learn than to resist. That is 
the danger. That is why I say: to women, feel less ; 
to men, feel more. I may be exaggerating this danger. 
Certainly the soldier’s heart leaps for leave. But when 
I go home on leave I feel vaguely “‘ out of it’. The new 
carpet doesn’t thrill me as it should; the troubles and 
little quarrels with neighbours are no longer my troubles ; 
they are the preoccupations of strangers. I feel sympa- 
thetic, I listen and suggest. But I don’t interfere, I don’t 
trespass on them. And perhaps they think I don’t talk 
much, don’t open up, don’t confide. Until one of them 
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divines the reason, and knows me as a stranger, and takes 
me in as a stranger, into her lonely arms. We talk quietly 
of strangenesses, night marches, bivouacs, odd and 
far-off incidents, Europe. Till our loneliness is complete, 
and we are united in loneliness, just the two of us, as 
it used to be when first we sought each other, losing and 
finding each other, never quite giving in, never quite 
defeated. 

The soldier says: “ Life is a series of meetings with 
strangers. We are all strange, to ourselves as well.” 

That is true. But it is dangerous, like cynicism. For 
sometimes when he is utterly alone, utterly impersonal, 
on guard in the night at some outpost, somewhere, he 
can only envisage the human past, the great centrifugal 
force of the heart which draws into its orbit and unites 
in love all differences of people, mother and sweetheart, 
friend and pauper, employer and baby daughter, I say 
he can only envisage this great power of life as a swarm- 
ing of bees on a bough, of flies on a fallen damson, a 
noisy, slightly indecent congress. A complex, if you 
prefer. 

And if you ask why a man appears to prefer what is 
casual, rough, hazardous, and incomplete to what is 
warm and personal and loving, I suggest you read 
Edward Thomas’s poems again. It is, if you like, curious 
that the idealist should live casually with regard to 
himself and the preservation of himself, that he should 
find the haversack, the trench, the journeying most 
suited to the pursuit of high ends. Christ had no home. 
Women dislike, even hate, this quality in their men. 
It is the overturning of all that was so hard and slow to 
win, the gradual building up of friendship, love, mutual 
knowledge, home, children, the rooted beauty of flowers, 
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budding and opening in petal and colour and curve in 
one place. But it is a fine quality, in the best man. And 
there is always, it seems, some suffering. There is 
Beethoven as well as the nine symphonies. Man or 
woman, each must discover the balance of forces. And 
now that the women are being bombed in their homes 
while the men are untouched in their trenches and tents, 
perhaps there will be less hatred among the women that 
their men should leave them to follow something else. 
It is a new way of iife. 


2 


These things I am going to write are about the 
imagination; I have found them here and there in my 
scribblings. They are not poems. The poems I have 
elsewhere. I don’t want these to be poems, for they are 
fragmentary, not all of me, as the dance-song says. 

When I am walking back at night through the wet 
streets and the darkness, I hear the tramp of heavy boots. 
The tramp of heavy boots drowns the sound of all other 
footsteps. 

I wonder whose footsteps they are. I listen carefully. 

I discover with surprise and a growing excitement 
that they are mine. I grow slowly more and more pleased 
with the sound of my hobnailed boots, drowning the 
bare and bleeding footfalls of the beggars and the 
refugees who slink down the side streets as I approach. 
Heil Hitler. 

But now I am scared, now I am frightened, and now 
terrified of the sound of my heavy boots. They silence 
all other sounds. I am terrified they will start running. 

Gott, Oh Gott. 
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In the middle of the city the Emperor had a great 
cemetery planned, in the shape of a circle, with a circular 
paved road running round it. At night, in the drizzle, 
I walk round and round the cemetery, along the circular 
road, and I do not know when to stop walking round 
and round the silent and eternal cemetery. I envy the 
dogs barking and frisking and sleeping among the 
graves, rooting up shinbones, gnawing contentedly and 
ignorant of all implications. 


Where is my rightful place in which to sleep what is 
left of this dark night ? 

Not in my sweetheart’s bed, for she has locked her 
father’s door in my face, saying it is not proper for the 
unmarried to sleep together. 

Nor in my lodgings, the garret where I have lain 
awake these last five nights, tossing and feverish and 
foolish, for I do not want to return there for a sixth 
time. 

I will lie down and sleep among the rank grasses and 
the dripping nettles of the common, then, midway 
between my sweetheart’s and my lodgings. 

It is cold and damp on the common. The ground is 
hard and lumpy, and my body wakes with stiffness and 
dampness. The mist makes me cough. 

My sweetheart does not love me; if she did she would 
come and discover me, and lie beside me, warming my 
nostrils with her breath, like new hay that steams a little 
in the sun. 

My sweetheart has refused what I offered her. Yet I 
have lost what I offered her, somewhere. I have lost 
myself. we 

There is nothing left of me save my indestructibility, 

D 
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a small hard thing in my head, a stone the size of my 
fist. I can feel its hardness behind my eyes, aching. 

There is no love. 

I am cold and lost and hard among the dew-wet 
thistles and the rank dripping grasses and the useless 
weeds, God’s forgotten ideas. 

God is cold and sullen, gloomy, unhuman. 

And slowly he is fashioning man in his own image. 

Every day it becomes easier for us to slay each other 
without cant, without feeling much at all. 


The trout do not hear the cruel violent speeches of the 
ambitious perverters. But in the deep water under the 
alder roots the trout taste the curious taint of blood in 
the river water. 

The rooks scatter with the turbulence in the sky. The 
starlings and sparrows, and all animals are frightened at 
this new manifestation of hostility. But they also quickly 
forget. 


When Virgil led Dante down into the darkness there 
were many who tore at his garments and begged him to 
help them get back, back home. They tore the hem of 
his garments to ribbons, and dirtied it with their filthy 
hands. Some who were humble lay at his feet and said 
nothing because they feared to be refused, and dared not 
give their vast impossible longing the power of words 
over them. But some there were who avoided him and 
would not look up at him, who lay quietly, and 
with soft eyes seemed to say, “ Hail and farewell; speed 
your troubles. We are of the darkness. Leave us. 
Leave us.” 

They were the exiles, like Dante. 
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The loafers at the street corner will tell you the places 
where you may forget; they are easy to find and there 
everyone is agreeable, out to please; and it is not too 
costly. But there is no one to go with you to the place 
of remembering. You went there alone, didn’t you, 
Judas Iscariot, my friend. 


3 


Your eyes are bright with anguish, bright as stones, 
and a network of veins stands out hard on your ravaged 
still beautiful face. But the leaves blossom above you 
where you lie abject, and the sedge grows green around 
you, Europe. And out of the springing wood your tiny 
children come running and tumbling, dragging their 
kites and singing the songs of the soldiers. 

The long-legged tough Aussie having a beer by the 
roadside with us: 

“My wife said, ‘I know you'll have a good time. 
I don’t care anything but that you’ll come home again 
the same as you went.’ I said, ‘ Let’s change the talk to 
something about food.’ 

“ Got a bit drunk last night, Joey, got in late. Duty 
officer there started giving me whatfor. I said to him, 
‘Don’t sack me, boss. Jess gi’me good talking to.’ 

‘You wouldn’t believe what it was like. The voyage 
was so long, see? I felt I’d left my wife and kids for 
good, as if I’d got no line on them no more. But when 
I tried a woman in London it wasn’t no good. I kept 
thinking of my wife when I was messing her about. It’s 
funny. You wouldn’t understand.” 

Sid has been in trouble. Got into a fight in a pub 
and was reported by the red-caps. “ What was it all 
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about, Sid?” I asked. “‘ Oh, he said it was an Alarm, 
and I said it was the All Clear. I thought he was right 
and he thought I was right. So we fought it out.” He 
was tried by the Company O.C. “ What did you get, 
Sid ?? I asked when he came out; marched out, rather, 
between the two escorting corporals. 

“Read all abaht it in to-night’s special,’’ he said in a 
quavering old-vendor’s voice. 

Sid was on sentry duty when Jerry dive-bombed. He 
was the only one to get it. Shrapnel. 

It seems so unfair. Such an infinitesimal gain for the 
enemy, such a terrible, absolute loss for his wife. 


Khaki and discipline and angry imperatives are apt to 
overawe and frighten—yes, frighten—the recruit. But 
it isn’t so godalmighty, really. One of the corporals 
saw me reading a book of poetry the other day. He said, 
“Do you like poetry ?”’ I flushed and looked at him for 
a moment to see what he was playing at. Then I said, 
bites smvihyiei 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. Then he looked at me like 
a little boy confessing a longing for your apples. “I like 
it, too,” he said. “I like writing it, at least. I never read 
any. I write a lot, though. Every letter I write to my 
girl I put a poem in it. Of course some of them are pretty 
soft, but now and again they’re really good. She was 
proper nuts about one I wrote last week. Pretty intimate 
it was—about having a baby. She copies them up into a 
notebook. In ink. Tell me, can you have verses longer 
than four lines ? Or have they got to be four lines ? ” 

In any case, the Army is only an improvisation on a 
vast scale. There’s bound to be some rough edging, and 
some pretty poor stuff, here and there. There are 
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certainly plenty of friends. They come to you from 
Borstal and the Royal College of Music, from the Great 
War and the Spanish War, and everywhere else. It’s a 
fine life in that way. There are a few snobs—crane 
drivers and navvies occasionally sneer at ‘“ bloody clerks, 
bloody school-teachers’’. But mostly it’s democracy 
all right, mending the holes in its socks and sharing the 
parcel from home and showing photographs and being 
disconcertingly vulgar and humorous, ignorant and 
amazingly experienced, and calm, happy-go-lucky. 

There are also Saturday afternoons and Sundays, if 
you’re lucky not to get pinched for fatigues or guard 
duty. The mere in the valley of pine trees has a profound 
stillness. In the afternoon sometimes there are a few 
soldiers bathing there and lying in the sun. Young boys 
talking driftily about the A.T-.S. girls, what they’re like, 
“Tf they’ve got to have A.T.S. why don’t they have 
them all smashers ?”’—and about the blue dragonflies 
which flicker on the still water, abrupt electric turns, 
vivid colour, then utter stillness settled suddenly on a 
thin blade of green, the long thin pipe of the body dipped 
in the water, the four transparent wings extended and 
still; sleeping on the flat heart-shaped sensuously-thick 
lily leaves or more fittingly on the wonderfully white 
spiked petals over the golden open heart of the 
flower ; or flying in pairs, tail to head fastened together ; 
“Look at them dragon-flies capitulating, the dirty 
dogs,’ says one of Seurat’s bathers, tiring of the 
VGA 

I wish I could write a poem about dragon-flies. It 
would be like a schoolboy’s face as he watched the 
mercury for the first time, in the great glass beaker of 
water. 
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At evening the mere is utterly still. The tangled rust- 
green underwater grasses cannot be seen from the top of 
the valley. Only the mirror of water, pure blue and 
magenta and intense clearness of evening; the mere 
holds it all. And I think of Dick and Bill and Gweno 
and home and watch the advent of the heron, its steady 
grey wing-sweep, its legs and neck outstretched and calm, 
circling slowly the mere which it sees as I see it, a mirror 
of rest, a breast for the dark and silent visitant. But it is 
deterred by the laughter of soldiers and girls, and goes 
as I am going, elsewhere. 

On the way back to camp I catch up with a hedgehog. 
He has thin, dragging hind legs covered with loose 
brownish-purple skin, four claws like tubercular roots, 
a little black snout, pointy, and beady intelligent eyes, 
hunched over a grub. His nostrils blow little soap- 
bubbles of terror and his breath hisses when I prod him 
gently with a stick. Sacrilege. 

It’s only because I am alone that I touch him like this. 
I wouldn’t have yielded to such a private intimate 
impulse had I been in company. But alone we are more 
primitive, more natural. We regard our faces in the 
mirror and examine the colour of our eyes, and touch the 
downy hair on our arms, ruffling it. 

Then I continue my way back over the downward 
sloping heather, and I am no longer alone. The forest is 
blue and hazy with warmth and distance, like lavender, 
and the sandy path runs forward to the cluster of tents 
on the open heath. I see only the distance, the forest, 
and J half forget my khaki and imagine myself an itinerant 
preacher, one of the old revivalists of the eighteenth 
century, of my own country, Wales. Hywel Harris 
perhaps, or Thomas Charles, crossing the mountains to 
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the waiting hearth. Or a lover in a Hardy novel, fifty 
years ago, on this same path, Tess lonely and hurt, 
Jude instinctively seeking loneliness. 

Do you know how quietly I sleep, on my ground- 
sheet, between my three dirty blankets, in the crowded 


tent ? 


SOLID LUNACY 
By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


‘‘ CusTOM IS THE Idol of Fools: Virtue only consecrates 
this ground.” The explorer will find this notice in a 
field not far from Penzance ; and, if he lets his eye travel 
up the slope of the hill, he will discover that the un- 
conventional graveyard is in the shadow of a sham 
castle, Castle-an-Dinas, a small gem to illustrate a 
fantasy world. This Castle-an-Dinas is a Folly of typical 
enchantment—the explorer is cautioned, in the typical 
guide-book, not to waste his time on a fake—and it 
was built by the typical Folly builder, the man of 
character who, in contempt of regulations, shovelled 
his wife and daughter beneath his own sods with a 
shout that Custom is the Idol of Fools. Virtue only 
consecrates this ground: the Virtue of Folly. 

Follies ! Dreams come home to roost by the magic 
of the eighteenth-century Folly builders who have left 
us our heritage of the most rewarding of all surrealist 
objects. While his lady burnt the bedside candle to 
read Zhe Midnight Groan; or, The Spectre of the 
Chapel, the eighteenth-century squire was out with 
torches in the night, urging on his retainers to put the 
last crumble to the last stone on the new “ ruined ” 
tower so that the imported toads could croak among the 
freshly-planted ivy in time for the curse of the full moon. 

And now, in the calm of the English countryside, 
many things live their own mad life: houses which are 
shells or have rooms to which there is neither entrance 
nor exit, temples built with walls thick enough to resist 
the fire which is the End of the World, cowsheds like 
castellated mansions and mansions like tea-caddies. 
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There is a “‘ Colosseum ”’ in the Highlands at Oban; a 
“Greek Monument” on Penshaw Hill; a Pack O’ 
Cards Inn at Combe Martin, with each of the fifty-two 
windows representing a playing card; and a giant sand- 
castle in stone on the beach between Broadstairs and 
Margate. But best of all are the haunted Follies that 
“harrow up the soul”’; Bishop Warburton’s apparition 
on Combe Down; the one-sided castle in Arnos Grove, 
Bristol; or the “‘ Gothic mousetrap ”’ itself, Strawberry 
Hill, a moving piece of psychic mechanism to make the 
visitor sympathetic with him who “ beheld his child 
dashed to pieces, and almost buried under an enormous 
helmet, a hundred times more large than any casque 
ever made for human being, and shaded with a pro- 
portionable number of feathers’. Strawberry Hill ! 
Walpole’s scenery, which shook well-mannered parks 
with the tremble of rusty machines turning in romantic 
dungeons, and from whose pointed arches the sightless 
skulls and gibbering ghosts poured out to make a 
conquest of this once fair land; Strawberry Hill— 
now lives among rays of modern villas with here a tiny 
garage supporting a castellated roof and there a small 
house indulging in a single Gothic window, while a 
plain maisonette is one of a row in which each is adorned 
by an individual dragon. 

For those who did not understand the world of 
surrealist architecture, there was the incentive of social 
prestige bestowed on this concrete poesy by Walpole. 
A gentleman had but to commission the services of such 
an architect as Mr. Sanderson Millar, whose entire career 
was founded on pseudo-ruins, and soon his grounds 
would be graced by some tower or battlement with 
“‘ the true rust of the Barons’ wars ”’; and we owe such a 
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gentleman our gratitude although he did no more than 
provide the money for one of the artifices which com- 
memorate the spirit of wonder. Indeed, some of the 
monsters and miracles which soar in the country lands- 
cape or darken the entrance to some dim wood owe their 
lives to reasons prosaic enough in themselves: “ Mad 
Squire Fuller’ said he built his cones and obelisks as 
landmarks to guide his steps back to the Hall when, on an 
evening, he returned from the inn with too much liquor ; 
and Ford said he built his Folly tower at Hambleton so 
that he could keep an eye on his labourers. Again, as 
always, the conscious purpose has little to do with the 
magic creation. 

But there are, alas, some Follies ruined by ignoble 
motives, and such a one is the Folly at Halifax, which 
is also the story of a feud. A factory owner built a wind- 
mill on his grounds, and a neighbour objected to his 
private gardens being overlooked from the top of the 
windmill and hastened to enclose his property with a 
wall sixty feet high. Thereupon the factory owner 
converted the top of his factory chimney, two hundred 
and seventy-five feet high, into a look-out tower from 
which he could survey the neighbour’s gardens through 
a telescope, and he paid £9,000 to the builders who were 
partners to the act. But this sort of thing is not common 
to Follies, and the exquisite Folly logic of Marsden 
Tower is really typical. For the people of Marsden knew 
that the cuckoo brought the sunny days, and they 
started to build a tower round the tree where the bird 
nested so that they could hold him prisoner and live in 
one long and glorious summer. Just as they were about 
to add the roof to their tower, the bird took wing ; and 
so—they still have rain and frost and snow in Marsden. 
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The student of anthropology at home will sometimes 
find that the legend about a Folly varies on different 
levels of local society: the bourgeois say that Hadlow 
Tower was built by a gentleman in a vain effort to see 
the sea, forty miles away ; while the proletariat say that 
it was built by a man who had a stout wife—too stout 
to climb the stairs of the tower. The student of psycho- 
analysis will almost invariably find the Folly nightmare 
an absorbing case-book. There is Mr. Knill’s obelisk at 
St. Ives, and this gentleman directed in his will that 
every five years ten pounds should be spent on a dinner 
for ten girls, and these maidens, dressed in white, should 
walk in procession with music from the market-house to 
the monument and dance around it, singing the 
hundredth psalm. But the anthropologist and the 
psychoanalyst will have to make haste to snatch their 
entertainment, for each year brings in the news of some 
Folly destroyed—after the Holnest Mausoleum, Her- 
komer’s Folly fell in pre-raid days; and then our 
children, reared on the “functional esthetic”’, will 
probably take it into their glass-and-steel heads to clear 
out such as the war will have left us. 


POETRY 


POEM 


I 


INTO HER LyING down head 
His enemies entered bed, 
Under the encumbered eyelid, 
Through the rippled drum of the hair-buried ear ; 
And Noah’s rekindled now unkind dove 
Flew man-bearing there. 
Last night in a raping wave 
Whales quaked loose from the green grave 
In fountains of origin gave up their love, 
Along her innocence glided 
Juan aflame and savagely young King Lear, 
Queen Catherine howling bare 
And Samson drowned in his hair, 
The colossal intimacies of silent 
Once seen strangers or shades on a stair; 
There the dark blade and wanton sighing her down 
To a haycock couch and the scythes of his arms 
Rode and whistled a hundred times 
Before the crowing morning climbed ; 
Enamoured Tahiti and shining Hollywood, Circe’s 
swinish, coiling island, 
Made her limbs blind by luminous charms, 
Sleep to a newborn sleep in a swaddling loin-leaf 
stroked and san 
And as runaway beloved childlike laid in the acorned 
sand. 
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There where a numberless tongue 
Wound their room with a male moan, 
His faith around her flew undone 
And darkness hung the walls with baskets of snakes, 
A furnace-nostrilled column-membered 
Supet-or-near-man 
Resembling to her dulled sense 
The thief of adolescence, 
Early imaginary half remembered 
Oceanic lover alone 
Jealousy cannot forget for all her sakes, 
Made his bad bed in her good 
Night, and enjoyed as he would. 
Crying, white gowned, from the middle moonlit 
stages 
Out to the tiered and hearing tide, 
Close and far she announced the theft of the heart 
In the taken body at many ages, 
Trespasser and broken bride 
Celebrating at his side 
All blood-signed assailings and vanished marriages in 
which he had no pretty part 
Nor could share, for his pride, to the least 
Mutter and foul wingbeat of the solemnizing night- 
-priest 
Her holy unholy hours with the always anonymous 
beast. 


Il 


Two sand grains together in bed, 
Head to heaven-circling head, 
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Singly lie with the whole wide shore, 
The covering sea their nightfall with no names ; 
And out of every helled and heavened shell 
One voice in chains declaims 
The female, deadly, and male 
Libidinous betrayal, 
Golden dissolving under the water veil. 
A she-bird sleeping brittle by 
Her lover’s wings that fold to-morrow’s flight, 
Within her nested treefork 
Sings to the treading hawk, 
Carrion, paradise, chirrup my bright yolk. 
From the madhouses and menageries 
Of jealous night uncage the grain and bird: 
The love of women and men 
Scrapes and sings denied in them, 
Damned damned go down or caress to death the sun- 
sized bridal bed’s cruellest brood, 
A man torn up mourns in the sole night. 
Betrayed will his love betrayed find an eye or a hair 
to hate? 
Will his lovely hands let run the daughters and sons 
of the blood? 
Will he rest his pulse in the built breast of impossible, 
great God? 
Over the world uncoupling the moon rises up to no 


good. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
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IN WINTER DRINKING coffee like a dragon, humped in 
Kardomahs, 

Breathing the usual smoke, 

I have neither the skill 

Nor the cunning of Merlin to dispel the blood-red rumours 

Of the sky spread out the other side of the hill. 


For over the face of the earth unnatural fears 

And the barbarous abuse of beauty 

Foreshadow the grave ; 

All around me are men and women telling of wars 

And mysterious comings and goings: either red or 
on the defensive. 


Gathered in a cryptic circle like five seers 

Beyond the hills, the exotic skyline 

Sharpens our taste for the sun; 

But the damned people move for ever between their 
desires 

To the clearly discordant music of their native town. 


PETER HELLINGS 
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WE ARE THE rootless flowers in the air, the coolness, 
we are the water 

Lying upon the leaves before Death, our sun, 

And its vast heat has taken us . . . Beauty’s daughter 

The rose and we are one. 


We are the summer’s children, the breath of evening, 
the days 
When all may be hoped for,—we are the unreturning 
Smile of the lost one, seen through the summer leaves, 
—That sun and its false light scorning .. . 
EDITH SITWELL 


THE IMMORTALS 
By L. STEWART BOYD 


“WHAT ARE you doing here?” the woman asked. 

Her voice was wheezy and fat. She had a torch in her 
hand, and when she flicked on the light of the torch 
quickly, the pale gleam circling in the utter darkness of 
the stair caught her skirt and the man’s outstretched legs 
and then his face. The man stirred, drawing back from 
the light. 

“Do you not hear the sirens ? ”’ she said. 

He muttered, drawing away, “ Like witch doctors 
scaring away devils. A fine useful noise. It would turn 
the stomach of any wee ghostie or devil creature in all 
Africa. What were you saying, mistress ?”’ 

“‘ Drunk, you are,” she wheezed. “ But you better 
come down with the rest of us. It is the sirens, you 
understand. You better not stay sleeping on the stair.”’ 

Her voice had a mechanical patience, as if she had spent 
much of her life reasoning with drunk men. Smoothly 
and fatly the quality of patience percolated through her 
words, into the attitude of her body, the gestures of her 
hands. The man raised himself from the stone stair. 
He peered at her through the dark, and began to chuckle. 
She reminded him of somebody. The same fat voice ran 
across his mind like a fat ghost, the same voice and only 
the words were different. It said, come on in out of the 
rain, you will get your feet wet, you will spoil your 
clothes. 

“ You’re drunk,” the woman said. ‘‘ Mind you don’t 
fall down them stairs. Steep, they are. You have to know 
them.” 

The sirens had ceased to wail. The sky was velvety 

E 
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purple, a rich colour splattered with cold stars. The 
stars were remote, but close, so close that one could 
almost lean out and touch them, the tenement roofs rose 
one against the other like bits of a jigsaw puzzle. Some- 
where between the stars and the huddled roofs was an 
angry droning as of bees. 

“When the guns start,’ the woman said, “the 
house rocks a bit. It is an old house.” 

She descended, treading heavily, and the man went 
after her, down all the stairs to the alley level, and then 
down again in a damp and musty darkness to the cellar. 
The man groped against rough walls. His head struck 
one of the metal pipes criss-crossing the low ceiling. 
He shivered, attacked by a faint claustrophobia, thinking, 
what a hole, dark, earthy, like a grave. Get out of this 
his thoughts clamoured, get out of this and back to your 
sleeping place on the high stair. 

Aloud he said to the woman, “I do not like cellars.” 

She did not hear him. Or it may have been that she 
heard and comfortably disdained the triviality of his 
remark. He thought of that and chuckled again, pushing 
aside his unease. Take up your medicine now, it will do 
you good, mother knows best. The fat ghost voice slid 
into his mind like the caption under a comic strip. He 
hurried after her, lost her, found the light of candles 
burning together. 

“It is a man I found sleeping on the stair,’’ the fat 
woman said. “‘ Him drunk but quiet enough.” 

“Better he be quiet, me with the wean sleeping,” 
another woman rumbled menacingly. She was down on 
her knees on the cellar floor beside a small baby. Swathed 
mummy-like, the baby slept in an old fish creel. Around 
it, on chairs set against the cellar wall the other women of 
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the tenement sat dishevelled, a multitude of wrappings over 
their night clothes, their bare feet thrust into untied 
shoes. Yawning, they stared at the man, and suspicion, 
thin and veiled, crept into their eyes. This is a toff, their 
eyes said, seeing him for the first time in the light. 
Nor is he drunk, their eyes said at the second look. 
Silence fell, strained and hard, a wall of reserve between 
the huddled women and the solitary man. 

“What was you doing sleeping on the stair?” the 
comfortable fat woman asked. 

He seated himself on a box. ‘“‘ Had nowhere else to 
sleep. I’m looking for work.” 

““ Got no money ?”’ 

“ Not much left.” 

A young girl leaned out from the packed line of 
bodies, she stretched a skinny arm. 

““ Have a fag,”’ she said roughly. 

He took the cigarette, it was a Woodbine, and began 
to smoke, sitting hunched up on his box. The cellar 
stank of damp, the wall shivered gently under the 
thudding of guns high above. The women sat as though 
meditating, their eyes half closed and blank. What are 
they thinking about, he wondered, knowing that the 
answer was, nothing. Their minds were smooth, weary 
in a waking sleep. The baby in the fish creel stirred. 

“ There’ll be plenty jobs going now. You'll get a job 
all right,”’ the fat woman said. 

6¢ Yes.”’ 

“You go down to the Buroo, see.” The guns were 
loud, and you could hear blind death beating wings in 
the dark. ‘‘ If you don’t get a job out of the Buroo, tell 
them you got to get something off the parish, see. 
You got to live, that’s what I say.” 
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Her comfortable voice droned, monotonous as the 
sound of aeroplane engines. She drew her shawl across 
her broad bosom, folded her hands and set her broad feet 
solidly on the stone floor. Her face, he saw suddenly, 
was clay pale, all the faces in the cellar were the colour of 
clay. 

i Have some tea,” a girl said. She opened a thermos 
and poured small quantities of tea into cups, passed them 
round with quick angry movements. ‘‘ My God,” she 
said, ‘‘ I don’t know why I can’t get my sleep.” Now in 
the animation induced by drinking tea out of cups, one 
cup to a pair, the girl’s anger moved them further towards 
individuality. Their voices rose and fell on long waves of 
talk, muted by weariness. Hear the bombs, Maggie, 
and Maggie, give the wean his bottle, he is waking up 
with the noise, the poor wee brat. The man listened, 
leaning against the wall. In his ears the voices became 
blurred and meaningless, a chattering in an alien tongue. 
To him it seemed that he alone could see in imagination 
a silver plane in the sky and a rough unthinking youth 
with the power in his hand to drop death on this tenement 
or that, any tenement, it was all a crazy chance. The 
women, chattering about a baby’s bottle, could not see 
the hazard and folly of war as he saw it. He stared at 
them curiously, half angered by their serious absorption 
in the collecting of cups and the feeding of the baby. 
He was very tired. Yet his mind was awake, tense as a 
strung wire. The tension hurt, one by one bits of his 
shattered existence struck like falling shrapnel against his 
brain with hurt and bewilderment. 

The fat woman dug her elbow into his ribs. ‘“ You 
never worked rough before,”’ she said. 

He peered up at her face, catching her voice through 
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the waves of talk, listen to the guns, Maggie, and was you 
working late at the factory to-night, and is that man of 
yours home yet, catching the animal patience of her voice 
through it all. She was ordinary and unremarkable. 
You saw her, in a flash of insight, treading the slum 
market places with a string bag in her hand, and again, 
down on her unwieldy knees scrubbing office floors at 
the crack of dawn. You saw her duplicated many times, 
a hundred of her, a thousand and more while the cellar 
rocked. 

““ What’s your job, lad ?”’ she said. 

He stirred out of his thoughts. He said, “I used to 
write plays. The war isn’t good for my job. I’ve got to 
find something else.” She nodded. “I thought you 
wasn’t used to work. There’s a job going down at my 
man’s place, but they wouldn’t take you on, you’re 
not the kind they take on. That is how I didn’t mention 
it before. No, you go along to the Buroo and tell them 
they got to find you something.” 

“ Right, Pll do that.” 

“‘Here’s my husband,” she said without surprise. 

An elderly man in a rain coat swayed into the cellar. 
He was very drunk. He went up to the women and 
began shaking hands with them and when he came to the 
fat woman he shook hands with her also, unable to see 
that she was his wife. She looked round the company 
smiling, as though to say, see the comic antics of this 
wean of mine. 

“ Listen,’ the drunk man said, swaying, “I seen a 
German plane, bonnie bonnie, a silver thing aside the 
moon.”’ 

‘Hach, you saw no plane, you ower drunk to see 
your own wife.” 
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“True, true. But I seen it. Hanging on to a lamp- 
post I was, a soldier with me. Both of us ower drunk to 
stand, that’s a fact. So we sat down, and there we seen 
the plane. Bonnie, I said it was, and the soldier agreeing 
with me.” 

“Daft. You’re as daft as the rest of them,’ the fat 
woman said. Smiling, she looked past her husband, 
yawned, folded her hands on her heavy knees. There 
was no bitterness in her voice, nor fear nor hate. Smiling, 
she seemed to contemplate a daft world, herself remote 
from it in the dim knowledge that her kind could not be 
blasted or burned out of existence. The out-of-work, 
watching her, thought, God, what does she believe in, 
what does her mind hold on to? The candle-light 
wavered, the three candles rocked and swung with the 
swaying cellar walls and all the faces ran together, 
ceasing to be faces of people. They became a blurred 
mass of humanity, stretching on into the darkness with- 
out end. He thrust out his hands, seeking to merge him- 
self in the mass, seeking comprehension, but the sharp 
spikes of his individuality thrust him back on himself. 
I do not belong, he thought, I do not belong. 

“* Look at him, he’s sick,” the fat woman said. “‘ Give 
him a drink of tea, Rose, if there’s any left. The poor 
sod was sleeping on the stair, a toff, too. But for God’s 
sake don’t wake the baby, we got enough row going on 
with them guns.” 


FLOWER 
By CRICHTON PORTEOUS 


WE CLATTERED INTO the low oblong kitchen and sat for 
dinner. We were just inspecting the stewed mutton when 
the boss walked through the inner doorway carrying a 
telegram in his right hand. 

“T have to go away, Arthur,’ he announced sur- 
prisingly, “‘ an’ I don’t know exactly for how long.’’ He 
hesitated. “ Carrington’s sending the mare too. I guess 
you'll have to decide. Don’t keep ’er if you don’t think 
... On the other hand, Jim’s only askin’ thirty-eight 
quid. D’you reckon you can manage?” 

“Yes,” said Arthur in a stubborn, blunt way. 

“You know what we want; a worker, not a looker.”’ 

“Yes,” repeated Arthur, and plugged into his mouth 
a potato as big as an egg. 

The boss turned away. We heard his doubtful tread 
go half-way down the hall, then come back. “ Don’t be 
afraid to turn her down,”’ he said as he reappeared. “ We 
don’t want a shyster, or a bolter, or any o’ that tommyrot. 
If you’re doubtful...” 

‘““T won’t keep ’er,”’ said Arthur, the potato making 
him hoarse. 

“ Might think I’d never seen a bally hoss,” he muttered 
when the boss had gone. 

After dinner I went with Bill to Black Fields to hoe 
marrow-stem kale. Just before two the boss motored 
away, and an hour later we saw the horse-box travelling 
steadily up the sloping farm lane. Usually at four when 
we got back Arthur had the cattle tied, but this time they 
were still out. I whistled the smooth collie. As I 
followed the last milk beast in I saw Arthur with Bill 
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behind the barn staring down the Parks where Duke, 
the gelding, was, and where now I made out the bay 
gloss of a well-groomed back moving easily behind the 
remains of an old thorn hedge. 

“ Like ’er 2?’ Arthur queried. 

“ That’s all I’ve seen,” I answered, trying to remind 
him that I had been doing his work. But the prick 
missed. ‘‘ She’s slow, but willin’,’”’ he said. 

“‘ Them as tears away soon gets aw 0’ a muck-sweat 
an’ conna keep it up. They tire yo’ aat an’ aw. Aa like 
a slow ’oss,”’ said Bill solemnly. 

“ No hoss.can tear away plooin’ all day,” said Arthur. 
‘But I wouldna say she’s real slow ; she’s steady.” 

“What about milking ?’’ I put in. 

“Ay,” said Arthur; but they went on for a further ten 
minutes. I had the bull to water and feed, and calves 
and fowls to look to, but whenever I glanced into the 
shippons the discussion was still going on to the regular 
pulsing click of the milking units and Bill’s methodical 
stripping. 

After tea Arthur put his arm through a collar, taking 
the weight of it on his left shoulder. Bill took a halter 
and I carried the stable bucket. Dew darkened the feet 
of our gum-boots at once. The Parks, 22 acres, fell 
gently before us. In the valley along the stream was the 
first gathering of mist, damson blue, over which the 
new moon was stamped like a pale thumbnail. There 
was no sign of the horses, but Bill trudged ahead 
confidently. “ They'll be in th’ bottom wheer the best 
provinder is,’ he said. As we descended the green 
seemed to fade. Duke and the mare had crossed the 
stream and were looking into the oatfield. The mare 
had a white star and three white feet. Duke, the old 
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soldier, came at once to the bucket, but the mare frisked 
rightward 20 yards along the hedge. 

“ See ’ow 00’s prickin’ them ears,” approved Bill. 
“ A hoss what flops its ears is what Aa call ‘ donkey- 
bred ’. It never ’as noo sense.” 

We went up carefully from different sides, and the 
mare flattened her ears, rolled her eyes, and swung her 
rump threateningly. 

** Spirit,” said Arthur. ‘‘ That’s what I like.’ 

But at the last she turned and reached knowingly 
towards the bucket, and soon had her lips “‘ crummy ” 
with the bran. The collar slipped on her as easily as a 
hoop. 

““Oo’s small,”’ said Bill, standing a little distance off. 

“And not very fat,” I said. 

“But not really thin,’’ said Arthur. ‘‘ She’s lean.” 

“* A fat ’oss is a lazy ’oss,” said Bill, and walked round, 
and stroked her and patted her, and very carefully felt 
each foot several times. “ But 00’s clean boned, an’ as 
good-tempered as a... asa flower. Oo’s well named.” 

Dusk thickened till there was no greenness left, only 
grey grass and grey trees, and the slightest salmon-pink 
flush over the black of the west hill. A bat took up the 
beat that the swallows had left, and still my companions 
circled and discussed, and I enjoyed it because of the 
peace, and because their talk had nothing to do with the 
war. I wondered if ever there would be a verdict. It was 
nearly dark, and we could have done with a lantern when 
Bill declared solemnly: ‘‘ Well, carcass is theer; aw it 
wants is fillin’. A two-three weeks on this pasture an’ 0o’ll 
be a different ’oss. Aa should keep ’er.” 

“Ay,” said Arthur. 

And after a five-hours’ work trial the next day we did. 
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PURBECK SHOP. Enric BENFIELD. Cambridge 
University Press. 125. 6d. 


On SHRovE Tugspay the quarrymen of the Isle of 
Purbeck meet at Corfe Castle to discuss their business, 
and, with the passing of years, to wonder more and more 
at the mysterious Charter of unknown date which first 
gave them the digging of stone-as their right. Perhaps 
you think it sounds frightening, but Mr. Benfield will 
be able to convince you that this is no “ oldie-timie ” 
but the survival of an honesty. That it is no more than 
a survival, that the closed trade is closing down, is part 
of the blistering curse of jerry-building. 

Mr. Benfield discusses the past and present of the 
workmen whose hands are strangely white with the 
cleansing of stone dust and crescents of clay under the 
fingernails. They do not look like the hands of workmen 
in spite of enormous weights and daily risks. Why, 
when men are making “legs ” (the underground props 
which take the weight of the land) they are so exhausted 
by the effort of lifting effective stones above the navel, 
that, if an accident happens at this time, they have no 
power to help a comrade in pain and no breath for pity ! 
The unfortunate will have to extricate his own limb by 
superhuman effort or be crushed. As bad as that? 
The quarryman doesn’t think so. He pays a royalty to 
the surface landowner, but he is his own boss and keeps 
his own hours; and he works for himself without 
inflated overheads—a capstan and a donkey can do a 
hauling job without eating up profits. True he often 
toils where it is more still and lonely than on any 
mountain top with wind and cloud company ; yet he will 
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chose, if it is possible, to work there by himself. It isn’t 
only the unexpected spiritual comfort men find in the 
bowels of the earth which bewitches the quarrymen, it 
is also the fascination of true craftsmanship. It is the 
ability to see the stones that are to be carved out of the 
solid and not manufactured in standardized parts ; and 
when the time comes to turn the right stones into so 
many sills and steps or heads, the chiselling of the 
Purbeck man is as individual as his handwriting, so 
that “even a low stone cottage has something of the 
monument about it”’. 

In all, Purbeck Shop is a worthwhile record for any 
reader ; but it is of special value to architects (although 
the index gives space to place-names rather than to 
processes) and to lovers of the Isle of Purbeck who will 
discover much besides the reason for the odd platforms 
outside the pubs—the places where quarrymen used to 
dump heavy stones to pay for beer. 

RONALD DEWBURY 


ABDUL HAMID, THE SHADOW OF GOD. ALMA 
WITTLIN, translated from the German by NORMAN 
Denny. John Lane. 125. 6d. 


IT IS ALMOST incredible even to myself that once I was 
conducted by a sinister Englishman, one of the Sultan’s 
spies, into the very centre of this atrocious monster’s 
web, the palace of Yildiz. The Sultan was just setting 
out upon his weekly adventure—the rush from the 
palace gates to a mosque and back. For the sacred service 
of the Selamlik, it was his duty to be driven from the 
Pavilion of Stars to his own Hamidieh Mosque, only 
about a hundred yards away, while guards lined the 
route shoulder to shoulder and fat eunuchs and Pashas 
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ran panting beside the carriage, which was driven at full 
speed. Deep under the hood crouched a shrivelled little 
man, with long hooked nose, half-hidden eyes, and beard 
stained with reddish henna. Alone beside him sat terror, 
the terror which had then haunted him day and night 
for forty years, and was to haunt him to the end, eleven 
years distant, when he died deposed and exiled. 

Two points in the character of this “Shadow of 
God” especially astonish me. First his bloodthirsty 
clinging to life. He had little health or vitality. He had 
few pleasures beyond doing a little carpentering and 
visiting the strange animals in his menagerie. Two or 
three hundred of the most beautiful girls and women 
were at his service in the chambers of the harem, and 
he liked to feel them around him for the sense of pro- 
tection they gave. When more nervous than usual, 
he would eat and drink out of their cupped hands for 
fear of poison, but, as Sultans went, he was not lascivious. 
He remained kindly to the few whom he _ had 
“favoured” out of the many at his call—many, for 
each of his provinces paid him a girl annually, together 
with a horse or other valuable as part of the tribute. 
Every morning he toiled through heaps of reports and 
dispatches arriving from all parts of his huge and 
scattered dominions, and it amuses me to think that 
among those heaps were the reports sent him daily by a 
trim Turkish officer whom he ordered to escort me 
through the ruins of Macedonia with twenty cavalry 
men in 1903, lest I should see too much. Yet fear of 
leaving so dreary a life possessed him. It was his ruling 
passion, and to appease it he designed the Yildiz Kiosk 
with a labyrinth of passages and separate chambers, for 
he never slept two nights running in the same room. 
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He used a ladder for access and pulled it up after him, 
like a drawbridge. A favoured woman searched with a 
lamp every evening under his divan to see that all was 
clear. His huge fez was lined with steel, and so were his 
body clothes. A slave or eunuch tasted and drank 
everything first, and if he fell poisoned, that was one 
more escape. 

The second point that astonishes me is that a man so 
solicitous about his own life should have been so entirely 
indifferent to the lives of others. When I recall the 
“ Bulgarian Atrocities”, which Gladstone so nobly 
denounced, the Armenian massacres in Constantinople 
and Asia, the devastation of Macedonia and Crete, not 
to mention the Greek war and the Balkan suppressions, 
which I witnessed, I doubt if even the Dictators of 
modern Europe among them can have ordained more 
murderous bloodshed than did the ‘ Red Sultan”’, 
“‘ Abdul the Damned’”’. To be sure the Dictators have a 
future, and they may rival even him, but however 
extended their future may unhappily be, they have a 
long way to go. Abdul had not imagination enough to 
perceive that each man and woman in the hundreds or 
thousands whom he slaughtered, also loved life. 

The one relief in that miserable existence was the 
Kaiser’s visit in 1898, when Abdul felt that he had a real 
friend in Europe, one who would gladly help him with 
his scheme of a railway to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, 
partly as a threat to the English, towards whom he con- 
ceived a special hatred on account of our occupation of 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

The author, a Pole by birth, though she has written 
in German, has taken immense pains in collecting 
authorities for the book. Her list of references, both 
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German and British, is almost overwhelming, and in 
spite of a few inaccuracies, perceptible only to one who 
has lived through the events, the volume is a valuable 
addition to a terrible and portentous period of history. 
The translation is admirable. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON 


RARE PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES, 1642- 
1700. Edited by AuTREY NELL WiLEy. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 


WHEN THE DooRS of the theatres opened after the 
Restoration, they opened onto a stage different from 
that on which the curtain had been rung down forty 
years previously. The change had been gradual, but the 
closing of the theatres was needed to make it apparent. 
“‘ The Elizabethan playhouse, with its stage surrounded 
on three sides by the audience, did not keep its imaginary 
world free of contact with reality. ... But as this stage 
gradually withdrew from its audience, and the ideal world 
developed behind the frame, the intimacy between actor 
and spectator lessened. The link remaining was the 
prologue or epilogue,” which drew the audience into 
the actor’s world within the frame of the stage, or drove 
them out of it, the unreal, into the real at the conclusion 
of the play. 

Prologues and epilogues had existed in Tudor times, 
and ‘‘ before the middle of the sixteenth century one play 
out of five made use of an introduction or a con- 
clusion or both”. From 1558 to 1642, almost half the 
plays were thus furnished. But the actors still had the 
soliloquy and the aside to keep them in touch with the 
audience. As the author of this important book says, 
“ The soliloquy consulted the pit and the pit mounted 
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the stage.” It was only when the pit could no longer 
mount the stage, that soliloquy and aside grew 
infrequent and epilogue and prologue took their place. 

In tracing this, the author of Rare Prologues and 
Epilogues performs a great service for the history of the 
English drama. In showing how the increased import- 
ance of these appendages led to the growth of their form, 
she does valuable work in tracing the development of 
English poetry. Early prologues were written in blank 
verse ; there was a short vogue for prose after Lyly, rime 
royal was used, and The Maid’s Metamorphosis and 
Romeo and Juliet introduced, or were introduced by, 
sonnets ; a ballad was even sung as a prologue. But it 
was only after 1660 that the characteristic form of 
iambic-pentameter couplets was found for this branch 
of stage-oratory. 

The instances collected in this book have for long 
been inaccessible. Published versions of plays did 
not always contain all the prologues and epilogues 
spoken when the play was presented. Many were 
published as broadsheets, but many were lost. Treated 
here for the first time as a literary genre, the forty 
odd examples are classified according to recurring 
patterns, and each has an introductory essay concerning 
the play they were part of, their author, and their 
speaker. This last opens up a new field of theatrical 
research and is one further point in which the book 
makes claim on our grateful attention. Further, it must 
be remarked that there are far more types of prologue 
and epilogue than the merely begging, boosting, defiant, 
or flattering. There are those which celebrate the opening 
of a new theatre, the organization of a new company 
of actors, the revival of an old play, the progress of a 
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political controversy. ‘‘ All the day’s interests were the 
authors’ to write upon ”’ and so, this author claims, this 
branch of writing, ‘“‘ extremely sensitive to the times, 
actually anticipated journalism, having undertaken many 
of the functions that were performed by newspapers in 
the next century.” 

It remains to add, that though Dryden, both by 
quantity and quality, and Congreve tower above the 
rest, Otway, Elkanah Settle, Mrs. Aphra Behn, and many 
others provide reading rich on many counts, whilst 
collector’s items include Joseph Haynes’ Ass-Epilogue, 
and the extremely elaborate Prologue, by John Crowne, 
to Calisto, with scene, song, and dance. 


TREVOR JAMES 


THE JUDICIOUS MARRIAGE OF MR. HOOKER 
AND THE BIRTH OF “THE LAWS OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL POL) TY “2ien.G. (5) aes issu: 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR SISSON HAS made a happy discovery of new 
material bearing on the life and writings of Richard 
Hooker, the author of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
He has found, among the records of the Court of 
Chancery, 1610-1624, evidence that disproves hitherto 
generally accepted statements in Izaak Walton’s Life, 
and in particular restores the credit of Hooker’s much- 
maligned wife Joan and his father-in-law John Church- 
man. He is further able to fix the date of publication of 
Books I-IV of his great work in 1593 (not 1594), and to 
offer new and convincing information about the state 
of preparedness of Books VI—VIII at the time of the 
author’s death in the year 1600. The legend has been 
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that Hooker endured a loveless marriage with a shifty 
woman, chosen for him not dy him (‘“‘ his modesty and 
dim sight’ were among the reasons for this), and that 
after his death she was party to the destruction of his 
manuscripts. The truth, established beyond argument 
by Professor Sisson, is that the marriage was happy, 
fruitful of mind and body, and not the half-witted 
aberration of a man to whom the adjective “ judicious ” 
has clung for three hundred years; that the personal 
relationships it fostered were of the utmost importance 
for his masterpiece ; and that the posthumous Books were 
not destroyed with Mrs. Hooker’s connivance. Rather, 
their suppression and the many attempts to discredit 
them were in all probability connected with Church of 
England strategy, and the blame must be shifted from 
the shoulders of the excellent Joan and laid on those of 
Sandys in particular and the clerical trustees in general. 
In the earlier books Hooker was writing to his brief and 
Sandys guaranteed their publication; in the later, 
unfinished books there was much that did not suit the 
High Church party under the Stuarts, and it is under- 
standable that steps were taken (partly by misleading 
Izaak Walton) to explain away what was most awkward 
as the corruptions and substitutions of enemies of the 
Church. But what we have of Books VI-VIII is genuine 
Hooker and represents, though incompletely, his views. 

Professor Sisson’s findings are buttressed by much 
bibliographical research and by more than 70 pages of 
documentation, including transcripts and abstracts of 
the legal proceedings arising from the legacies to 
Hooker’s daughters and the disposal of his manuscripts. 
The whole is a first-rate piece of literary detection, and 
all the pleasanter reading because, in addition to proving 
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its thesis, it does justice to worthy folk long under a 
cloud of others’ making. 
Gwyn JONES 


ORIRI. Marie C. Stopes. Heinemann. 35. 6d. 


THIS WORK, ISSUED in a small book of twenty-seven 
duodecimo pages, may best be described as an allegory. 
The characters are He; She; His Guardian Angel; 
Her Angel; Choruses of Air, Trees, Flowers, Earth, 
Elementals. These speak in such lines as (Air) “ We 
the invisible ones of the air Touch, surround, penetrate 
everywhere ’”—which is very true—and (Trees) “ Our 
garden on a hill top shines with light Unseen by mortals, 
rarely felt by us”—the truth of which is not so 
immediately apparent; particularly if one is suspicious 
that that light may be the Maeterlinckian one which 
occurs where the rainbow ends.... But I had best 
quote the Argument ; 


““ HE and SHE have a background aeons long, in which they 
have met repeatedly and loved. They are due to meet again and 
love in the present time of world chaos, nevertheless they are led 
to this meeting in peace and understanding. Thus they are the 
advance guard of the human race, all of whom must ultimately 
learn true love”. 


It will be seen that Dr. Stopes has taken a fundamental 
theme, and she goes further than back to Methuselah, 
for her characters are timeless and “ interwoven into the 
tale is a crystallization of most of what matters fundament- 
ally in the sciences of geology and physiology, in the 
art of love, and in religion ’’. In fact, most of the world’s 
knowledge comes within her scope. In the art of poetry, 
I feel her matter has outrun her means, for 
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“How strange that love should so intensify 

Awareness of all trivial accidents 

In its surroundings that the very fly 

Sunning its opal iridescent wing 

Becomes immortal in a memory 

All clear and golden with thy look of love” 
does not seem to me language of a grandeur commensurate 
with the theme. Nor do I feel that the author’s word 
“erogamic”’ (“not yet in the Oxford dictionary, as it 
has only been used and defined by myself’’) is exactly 
an addition to our poetic vocabulary. But I may be 
wrong. The poem takes me along with it, though it is 
not the way I am going, and there is no denying 
Dr. Stopes’s fluent use of everyday metres nor her 
courage in publishing so hopeful a message in so unusual 
a form, neither of which makes any concession to modern 
fashions. TREVOR JAMES 


AN ATLAS HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT 
WAR. Vol. 2. J. F. HorRaBIN. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 


THIS SECOND VOLUME of Mr. Horrabin’s pocket history 
covers the period from January to July, 1940. Fifty-four 
maps and diagrams, faced with a page of explanatory 
text, “ cover ”’ the Finnish war, the Norwegian campaign, 
the Battles of the “‘ Bulge ’’, of the “‘ Gap’, of France, 
and conclude with such items as Hitler’s Terms to France, 
the War in the Mediterranean, Germany’s Bauxite 
Supplies and Oil Needs, and British Economic Gains and 
Losses. 

Publishing conditions no doubt make it impossible 
for the book to be up to date, with events changing so 
rapidly. Nevertheless, one may be pardoned for thinking 
that even in the summer, Lorient and Dakar should 
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have been included, and half the point of occupying 
Iceland is lost if the map given to that does not show 
the country’s position in relation to Greenland and 
North America. This apart, the work is concise in 
matter and clear in maps, and is a useful reference book 
on recent events, soon to be history. 

LAMBERT STONE 


ADDITIONS TO “ EVERYMAN ” 


STORIES AND SELECTIONS. THOMAS MANN. 
2s. 6d. 

POEMS AND PLAYS. Vol. IV. RoBEeRT BROWNING. 
25. 6d. 

DIARY OF A NOBODY. WEEDON and GEORGE 
GROSSMITH. 25. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF DATES. Compilers not 
mentioned. New Edition. 25. Gd. 


IT MAY SEEM with misplaced irony that, as fewer 
books come in to review, the one of which I propose 
now to write most is not new, but a re-issue. However, 
short of a long critical consideration, for which there is 
not here space, there is nothing I can say of the first two 
authors at the head of this notice, beyond signalizing their 
arrival in Everyman's plain covers. Of the third, there 
is nothing I am willing to say, for I have never found 
myself unable to live without it; I will serve conscience 
by observing that Everyman’s scope is wide, and of 
that the inclusion of the Diary of a Nobody seems to me 
conclusive evidence. 

That said, I may with the more pleasure expatiate 
on the delights of the Dictionary of Dates. Because this 
is an old book, it may be passed over on the 
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ever-lengthening shelves of Everyman, but I cannot too 
strongly say that, to my mind at least, its compilation 
is one of the most serviceable services performed by 
this indispensable series. The seventh edition brings 
its dates up to the beginning of this year, thus taking in 
the Polish campaign, Finnish war and “ the 1939 history 
of important countries has been given in greater detail 
than the histories of preceding years’. What is more 
important is that painters have been included; for, 
incredible as it may seem, the first time, “no room 
having been found for them in the earlier editions.” 

This, I may say, is typical of what can best be 
described as the English capriciousness of the work, and 
it is not with desire to lessen, but to explain, that work 
that I now give some instances of the caprice. There is 
a list of Abdications of sovereigns, but none of Regencies, 
nor of Assassinations. Waterloo Bridge receives 
nine lines, Westminster Abbey three (perhaps the 
anonymous compilers do not like Royalty, for the 
Cavell Memorial has twice the space given to Buckingham 
Palace, which is two lines); the Manchester Guardian 
is omitted from the list of Newspapers ; King’s College, 
Cambridge, though it gave a word to the language, is 
not thought worth separate mention, though Newnham 
has a paragraph of nine lines. Railways and the R.A.F. 
each have only two; the Oxford Group movement is 
flattered with twelve. ... 

This diverting dictionary, which supplies history as 
well as dates, is in one alphabetical sequence, grouped, 
as occasion demands, into sections—such as Earthquakes, 
Popes, Soldiers of the Century, Statesmen Recent. It 
appears to have been thought that no demand was 
occasioned for Architects, Saints, Scientists, Strikes to 
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have sections. The section on Literature includes Swiss 
and Belgian authors, and writers in Welsh; Ernest 
Rhys, as Editor of Everyman, may be found in the 
English, but neither William Carlos Williams nor 
Gertrude Stein in the American. For actors, you 
must look under their names (but you won’t find 
Garrick or Irving). As may by now be gathered, the 
plan of compilation is by no means self-evident. My 
own impression, for what it is worth, is that an alert 
eye was kept for the needs of journalists, who require 
curious rather than comprehensive information. This 
would explain the inclusion of many items not liable to 
come within the range of other members of the com- 
munity, such as Wampum (shell money current in 
Connecticut, 1704), Peculiar People (a religious faith- 
healing sect, 1838), the Girl Pat incident (1936), Hair 
Powder Tax (1795). 

I am not complaining of this, it is what gives the 
book its main charm. Responsible, proportionate it 
may not be; rewarding it certainly is. Pavlova I may 
search for in vain, but the Wood-engraving entry is 
good, and I may learn that Diving Bells were first used 
in Europe in 1538. Speculation on the Marrow Con- 
troversy, started by an illiterate barber in Scotland 
(1643), will last well through half an air-raid; indeed, 
I would not be in an Anderson without this book, 
the only one which experience has proved will always 
keep me engaged and, though often failing to enlarge 
my knowledge of what I do know, invariably lessens 
that vast amount of which I do not—such as (till now) 
the dates of Iodine (1811), Chimney Money (a tax 
levied on hearths, 1663) or the origin of Playing 
Cards (1377). CHARLES CALVERT 
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